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AIT UHHAPPY SYPYHIBirC] 


his is written from an interview with each of the following; George 7.x... ... 

noli, Professor 77. S. Best of the Lincoln High School and Samuel Bell, 

.11 of Evansville, Indiana. 


George ‘f. Arnold was horn April 7, 1851, in Bedford County, Tennessee, 
s was the property of Oliver ?. Arnold, who owned a large farm or plantation 
in Bedford county. His mother was a native of Home, Georgia Where she re- 
dned until twelve years of age, when she was sold at auction. 

Oliver Arnold bought her, and he also purchased her three brothers and 
ie uncle. The four negroes were to her aluig with other slaves from Georgia 
s Tennessee where they were put to worh on the Arnold plantation. 

i 

On this plantation George ,U Arnold was born and the child was allowed 
:o live in a cabin with his relatives and declares that he never heard one 
■ them speak an unkind word about Plaster Oliver Arnold or any member of his 
imily. "Happiness and contentment and a reasonable amount of food and clothes 
lemed to be all we needed." said the now white-haired man. 

Only a limited memory of Civil 17a r days is retained by the old man but 
ie few events recalled are vividly described by him. "Mother, my young brother 
iy sister and I were walking along one day. I don’t remember where we had 
tarted but we passed under the fort at JJartrace. A battle was^jja progress 
,n ^ a large cannon was fired above us and we watched the huge ball sail throug 
he air and saw the smoke of the cannon pass over our heads. Vfe poor childrer 
re almost scared to death but our mother held us close to her and tried to 
mfort us. The next morning, after, we-/ were safely at horn?, ,we were proud 
6 k&d seen that much of the great battle and our mother told us the war was 
o give freedom." 

: l || 

fhMIy rejoice when they were set free? was the natural uuestlcwhi 

• - . • . s.:Jt U v - • • : 4>: 
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AN UNHAPPY. EZPEHINNCE. 


TO ask Uncle George. 

”1 cannot say that they were hapny, as it broke up a lot of real friend- 
ships and scattered many families. T'other had a great many pretty quilts 
and a lot of bedding. After the negroes were set free, liars. Arnold told us 
\iq could all go and make ourselves homes, so we started out, each of the grown 
persons/ loaded with great bundles of bedding, clothing and personal belong- 
ings. V7e walked all the way to 77a r trace to try to find a home and some way 
to make a living. u 

George 77.' Arnold remembers seeing many soldiers going to the pike road 
in their way to Murfreesboro. "Long lines of tired men passed through Guy T s 
Gap on their way to Murfreesboro." said he, "Older people said that they 
were sent out to pick up the dead from the battle fields after the bloody 


[tattle of Stone’s river that had lately been fought at Ilurfreesboro. They 


jook their eomrads to bury them at the Union Cemetery near the town of Ifur- 
Treesboro. " 


"Uartrace was a very nice place to make ,our home. It was located on 
le Nashville and Chattanooga and St. Louis railroad, just fifty-one miles 
:rom Nashville not many miles from our old home." "Mother found work and 
got along very well but as soon as we children were old enough to work, 
she went back to her old home in Georgia where a few years later she ‘died. 

believe she lived to be seventy-f ive or seventy six years of age, but I 
lever saw her after she went back to Georgia." 

"My first work was done on a farm (there are many fine farms in Tennessee) 
fd although f&rnij laVor was not very profitable we were always fed Wherever > 


and got some fages. Then I got a job on the railroad. 


m 




H ||®S tracked at. a |>lac© called 3 ilw Springs. " said Uncle- Georgy 
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AN UNHAPPY 2ZPHHIHNCS. 


i Here the story teller paused to collect his thoughts and conquer the nervous 
twitching of his lips. "It was like this: Three of us boys worked together. 
7e were like three brothers, always slurring our fortunes with each other. We 
should never have done it, but we had made a habit of sending to Nashville 
after each payday and having a keg of Holland rum sent in by freight. This 
liquor was hand&d out among our friends and sometimes we drank too much and 
were unfit for work for a day or two. Our boss was a big strong Irishman, 
red haired and friendly. He always got drunk with us and all would become . 
sober enough to soon return to our tasks. 

"The time I’m tellihg you about, we had all been invited to a candy pull- 
ing in town and could hardly welt till time to go, as all the young people of 
the valley would be there to pull candy, talk, play games and cat the goodies 
served to us. The accursed keg of Holland rum had been brought in that morn- 
ing and my churn John Sims had been drinking too mueh. About that time our 3osi 
came up and said, "John, it is time for you to get the supper ready." John 

was our cook and our meals were served on 'the caboose where we lived v/herever 

« » « 

we were side tracked. 

All the time Johny was preparing thefood he was drinking the rum. Then 

•i 

we went in he had many drinks inside of him and a quart bottle filled to take 
to the candy pull. 'Hurry up boys and let's finish up and go' he said irapati-j 
ently. ’Don't take him' said the other boy, 'Dont you see he is drunk?" 

So I put ray arms about his shoulders and tried to tell him he had better slee| 
a while before we Started. The.. poor boy was. a breed. His mother was almost A 
white and his father Was a thoroughbred Indian and the sun had a most aggwa 

'/ ■ ^ n.iM^ 

rating temper^- He made me no answer but running his hand into his pocket 
his knife and with one thrust, cut a deep gash in my neck. 




^ht followed* i§ remember being knocked over and my head strie: 
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something. I readied out my hand and discovered it was the ax. With this 
a yrful weapon I struck my friend, my more than "brother. The thud of the ax 
brought me to my senses as our blood mingled. !7e were both almost mortally 
wound' d. The boss came in and tried to do something for ‘our relief but j 
John said, "Oh, George’ what an awful thing we have done? We have netrer 
said a cross word to each other and now, look, at us both . 1 

"I watched poor John walk away, darkness was falling but early in the 
morning my boss and I followed a trail of blood down by the side of the 
tracks. From there he had txs. turned into the woods. " We could follow him 
no further. We went to all the nearby towns and villages but we found no * 
person who had ever seen him. We supnosed he had died in the woods and 
watched for the buzzards , thinking thay would lead us to his body but he 
was never seen again. 

For two years I never sat down to look inside a bool: nor to eat my 
food that John Sims was not beside me. He haunted my pillow and went beside 
me night and day. His blood was on my hands, his presence haunted me be- 
yond endurance. What could I do? How could I escape this awful presence? 

An -old friend told me to put water between myself and the plaqe where the 
awful scene occurred. So, I quit working on the railroad and started work- 
ing on the river. People believed it that time that the ghost of a per- 
son you had wronged would not cross water to haunt you. " 

life on the river was diverting. Things were constantly happening 
and George Arnold put aside some of his unhappiness by engaging in river 
activities. 


r< My first Job on the river was as a roust-about oil the Bolliver H Cook . 
a stern wheel packet which carried freight and passengers from I?ashville,5fena| 

. <■ • .."‘A 

" ’'lito. Evansville , Indiana. I worked a round trip on her then went from 
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llaohville to Cairo, Illinois on the 3. C. Hhea. I soon decided to go to 
iairo and take a place on the ridarado, a St. Louis and Cincinnati packet 
.hick erased from Cairo to Cincinnati. On that bo>.t I worked as a roust- 
about for nearly three years.” 

"’.That did the roust -ah out have to do?” asked a neighbor lad. who he'd come 
Into the room. "The roust -about is no better than the mate that rules him. 

If the note is kindly disposed the roust -about has an 'easy enough life. Th® 
negroes had only a few years of freedom and resented cruelty. If the mate 
became too moan, a regular fight would follow* and perhaps several roust-abouts 
7 cull be hurt before it was finished.” 

Uncle George said that food was always plentiful on the boats. Passengers 

* 

■nd freight were crowded together on the decks. At night there would be sing- 
ng and dancing ana fiddle music. . he roust-abouts would got together and 
shoot craps, dance or play cards until the call came to shuffle freight, then 
;e sou Id all ret busy and the mate’s voice givvina orders could be heard for 


long distance. 


"Tnjspite of' these few pleasures, the life of a roust-about is 'the life of 
a dog. ! I do not recall any tmkiridnasses of slavery days. I was too young 
to realize what it was all about, but it could never have equalled the cruel- 
ty shown the laborer on the river boats by cruel mates and overseers.” 

Another superstition advanced itself in the story of a boat, told byUncle 
George Arnold. The story follows: "Then I was a roust-about on the Gold 

st We Were sailing out from ITew Orleans and as soon as we got well out on 
the broad stream the rats commenced Jumping over board. ’See these rats’ said 
an old river man, ’This boat will never make a return tripJJ 

*At every port some of our crew left the boat but the mate and the captaijj 
said they were, all fools and begged us to stay. So a few of us stayed to do,:| 
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the necessary work hut the rats kept leaving as fast as they could. 

"Uhen the boat was nearing Hickman, Kentucky, we smelled fire, and by 


the time we were in the harp or passengers were being: held to keep them from 
jumping ove^b^ard. Then the Captain tola us boys to jump into the water 
and save ourselves. Two of- us launched a bale of cotton over-board end jump- 
ed onto it. As we paddled away we had to often go under to put but the fires 
as our clothing would blaze up under the flying brands rt hat fell upon ourbodiei 
,T The burning boat was docked at Hickman. The passengers were put ashore 

| 

but none of the freight was saved, and from a nearby willow thicket my matey 
aha j watched the Gold Just burn to the water’s edge. 

"Always heed the warnings of nature," said Uncle George, "If you see 
rats leaving a ship or a house prepare for a fire." 

George 7. Arnold said that Evansville was quite a nice place and .a 
steamboat port even in the early days of his boating experiences and he de- 
cided to make his hone here.- He located in the town in 1380. "The Court 
House was located at Third and Main streets. Street cars were mule drawn 


and people thought it great fun to ride them. " ... He recalls the first shovel A 
full of dirt being lifted when the new Courthouse was being erected, and 
when it was finished two white men whs finishing the slate roof, fell to thei: 


death in the Court House yard. 


George 17 , Arnold pro curbed a job as porter in a wholesale feed store 
on May 10, 1880. John Hubbard and Company did business at the place,at this - 
place he - worked thirty seven years. P.W.Griese, former mayor of Evansville 
has often befriended the negro man and is ready to speak a kindly worl in His 


praise. But the face of John Sims still presents itself when George Arnold 
|is.a^one. "lefer do anything tp hurt any other person, "says he, "The hurt 
comes back to you. " ~ 



si 


w 
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George Arnold was married to an Evansville Woman, but two years ago he 
toes&me a widower when death claimed his mate. He is now lonely, but were 
it not for a keg of Holland gin his old age would be spent in peace and 
happiness. ’’Beware of strong drink,” said Uncle George, "It causes trouble. 
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REMINISCENCES OF TWO EX-SLAVES. 


References : 

A. Thomas Ash, ex-slave , Mitchell, Ind. 

B. Mrs. Mary Crane, ex-slave, Warren St,, Mitchell, Ind. 

I have no way of knowing exactly how old I am, as the old 
Bible containing a record of my birth was destroyed by fire, many 
years ago, but I believe I am about eighty-one years old. If so, 

I must have been born sometime during the year, 1856, four years 
before the outbreak of the War Between The States. My mother was 
a slave on the plantation, or farm of Charles Aah, in Anderson 
county, Kentucky, and it was there that I grew up. 

I remaiaber playing with 01* Massa's {as he was called) boys, 
Charley, Jim and Bill. I also have an unpleasant memory of having 
seen other slaves on the place, tied up to the whipping post and 
flogged for disobeying some order although I have no recollection of 
ever having been whipped myself as I was only a boy. I can also 
remember how the grown-up negroes on the place left to join the 
Union Army as soon as they learned of Lincoln’s proclamation making 
them free men. (A) 

Ed. Note —Mr. Ash was sick when interviewed and was not able to do 
much tailing. He had no picture of himself but agreed to pose for 


one later on. 


I was born on the farm of rf&ttie Williams, in 1855 and am 
eighty-two years old. I came to Mitchell, Indiana, about fifty years 
ago with my husband, who is now dead and four children and hays lived 
here ever since, I wa3 only a girl, about five or six years old when 
the Civil War broke out but I can remember very well, happenings 
of that time* 

My mother was owned by Wattie Williams, who had a large farm, 
located in Larue county, Kentucky. My father wasa slave on the farm 
of a Mr. Duret, nearby. 

In those days, slave owners, whenever one of their daughters 
would get married, would give her and her husband a slave as a 
wedding present, usually allowing the girl to pick the one she wished 
to accompany her to her new home. When Mr. Duret*s eldest daughter 
married Zeke Samples, she choose my father to accompany them to their 
home . 

Zeke Samples proved to be a man who loved his toddies far 
better than his bride and before lon^ he was "broke". Everything he 

C ' 

had or owned, including my father, was to be sold at auction to pay 
off his debts. 

In those days, there were men who made a business of buying 
up negroes at auction sales and shipping them down to New Orleans to 
be sold to owners of cotton and sugar cane plantations, just as men 
today, buy and ship cattle » These men were called"Mgger-traders" 
and they would ship whole bout loads at a time, buying them up^ two 
or three here, two or three there, and holding them in a jail until 
they had a boat load* This practice gave rise to the expression. 


"sold down the river." 



-3- 
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My father was to be sold at auction, along with all of the 

rest of Zeke Samples 1 property. Bob Cowherd, a neighbor of Matt 

Duret’s owned my grandfather, and the old man, my grandfather, begged 

Col. Bob to buy my father from Zeke Samples to keep him from being 

"sold darn the river. " Col, Bob offered what he thought was a fair 

price for my father and a "nigger- trader" raised his bid "25. Col. 

said he couldn’t afford to pay that much and father was about to be 

sold to the "nigger-trader" when his father told Col. Bob that he had 

#25 saved up and that if he would buy my father from Samples and 

g 

keep the "nigger-trader* from gettin/him he would give him the money. 
Col. Bob Cowherd took my grandfather’s $25 and offered to meet the 
traders offer and so my father was sold to him. 

The negroes in and around where I was raised were not 
treated badly, as a rule, by their masters. There was one slave 
owner, a Mr. Heady, who lived nearby, who treated his slave worse 
than any of the other owners but I never heard of anything so awful- 
ly bad, happening to his "niggers". He had one boy who used to come 
over to- our place and I can remember hearing Massa Williams call to my 
grandmother, to cook "Christine, give "Heady’s Doc something to eat. 

He looks hungry." Massa Williams always said "Heady’s Doc" when 
speaking of him or any other slave, saying to call him, for instance, 
Doc Heady would sound as if he were Mr. Heady’s own son and he said 
that wouldn’t sound right. 


When President Lincoln issued his proclamation, freeing the 
negroes, I remember that my father and most all of the other younger 

(L 

slave men left the farms to join the Union army. We had har^ times 

then for awhile and had lots of work to do* I don’t remember just 

when I ns first regarded myself as "free" as many of the negroes 

didn't understand just what it was all about. (B) 

Bd. Note: Mrs. Crane will also pose for a picture. 



Submitted "by: 
William Webb "uttle 
District Ho. 2 
Muncie, Indiana 



SLAVES IN DELAWARE COUNTY 
ROSA BARBER 


Reference: Kesa Barber, residing at 812 South Jefferson, » 

Munc&e, Indiana. 

« 

Rosa Barber was born in slavery on the Pox Ellison plantation 
at North Carden, Jn North Carolina, in the year 1861. She v/as four 7 
years old when freed, but had not reached the age to be of value 
as a slave. Her memory is confined to that short childhood there 
and her expediences of those days and immediately after the Civil 
War must be taken from stories related to her by her parents in 
after years, and these are dimly retained. 

Her maiden name was Roaa Pox Ellison, taken as was the custom, 
from the slave-holder who held her as a chattel. Her parents took 

i 

her away from the plantation when they were freed and lived in 

\ 

different localities, supported by the father who was now paid 
American wages. Her parents died while she v/as quite young and she 
married Pox Ellison, an ex-slave of the Pox %lison plantation. His 
name was taken from the same master as was hers. She and her husband 


lived together forty-three years, until his death. Nine children 
were born to them of which only one survives. After this ex-slave 
husband died Hosa Ellison married a second time, but this second 
husband died some years ago and she now remains a widow at the age 
of seventy-six years* She recalls that the master of the Pox Ellison 


plantation was spoken of as practicing no extreme discipline on his 
slaves. Slaves, as a prevailing business policy of the holder, were 


not allowed .to look into a book, or any printed matter, and Rosa 



no pictures or printed charts given her. She had to play with 
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her rag dolls, or a hall of yarn, if there happened to he enought 

of old string to make one. Any toy or plaything was allowed that 

did not point toward hook-knowledge. Nursery rhymes and folk-lore 

e 

stories were censured severly and bad to he confined to events that 
conveyed as uplift, culture or propaganda, or that conveyed no 
knowledge, directly or indirectly. Especially did they bar the 
mental polishing of the fchree R’s. They could not prevent the 
vocalizing of music in the fields and the slaves found consolation 
there in pouring out their souls in unison with the songs of the 


birds 


130136 
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(A) Mr. Mittie Blakeley -Ex-slave* r 

2065 Columbia Avenue , Indianapolis, Indiana* 

(B) Anna Pritchett -Federal Writer- 

1200 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Mrs. Blakeley was born, in Oxford, Missouri, in 1868. (A) 

Her mother died when Mittie was a baby, and she was taken 
into the "big house" and brought up with the white children. She 
was always treated very kindly. (A) 

Her duties were the light chores, which had to be well 
done, or she was chided, the same as the white children would have 
been. (A } 

Every evening the children haul to oolleot the egga. The 
child, who brought in the most eggs, would get a ginger cake. Mittie 
most always got the cake. (A) 

Her older brothers and sisters were treated very rough, 
whipped often and hard. She said she hated to think, much less talk 
about their awful treatment. (A) 

When she was old enough, she would have to spin the wool for 


138 
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her mistress, who wove the doth to rake the family clothed* (A) 

She also learned to knit* and after supper would knit until 
bedtime. (A) 

She remembers once an old woman slave had displeased her 
raster about something. He had a pit dug, and boards placed over the 
hole. The woman was made to lie on the boards, face down, and she 
was beaten until the blood gushed from her bodyi she was left there 
and bled to death, (A) 

She also remembers how the slaves would go to same cabin 
at night for their dances; if (me went without a pass, which often 
they did, they would be beaten severely, (A) 

The slaves could hear the overseers, riding toward the 
cabin. Those, who had come without a pass, would take the boards up 
from the floor, get under the cabin floor, and stay there until the 
overseers had gone, (A) 

Mrs, Blakeley is very serious and said she felt so sorry for 
those, who were treated so much worse than any human would treat a 
beast, (b) 

She lives in a very comfortable dean house, and said she 
was doing "very well." (B) 


Submitted January 24# 1958 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By* ASHA PRITCHETT 

— nsttnmxsr 
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Submitted by: 
Robert C. Irvin 
Noblesville, Ind, 
District No. 2 


SLAVES IN I.iADISOr. COUNTY 
CARL BOONE 

Reference: Personal interview with Carl Boone, Anderson, Indiana 

This is a story of slavery, told by Carl Boone about his father 
his mother and himself* Carl Is the last of eighteen children born 
to firs. Stephen B 0 one, in Marion C 0 unty, Kentucky, Sept., 15, 1850* 
now resides with his children at 801 w est 13th Street, Anderson, 
Madison County, Indiana. At the ripe old age of eighty- seven, he 
still has a keen memory and is able to do a hard day*s work. 

Carl Boone was born a free can, fifteen years before the close 
of the Civil iVar, his father hating gained his freedom from slavery 
in 1829. Is a religious man, having missed church service only 
twice in twenty years. He was treated well during the time of 
slavery in the southland, but remembers well, the wrongs done to 
slaves on neighboring plantations, and in this story he relates some 
of the horrors which happened at that timel 

Like his father, he is also the father of eighteen children, 
sixteen of whom are still living. H© is grandfather of t hii*fcy-seven 
and great grandfather of one child. His father was born in the 
slave state of Maryland in 1800, and died in 1897. His mother was 
born in Marion c ounty, in 1802, and died in 1917, at the 

age of one hundred and fifteen years. 

This story, worft by word, is related by c arl Boone as follows: 
"My name is Carl s oone, son of Stephen and Rachel B oone, born in 
Marion County, Kentucky, in 1850. I am father of eighteen children 
sixteen are still living and I am grandfather of. thirty-seven and 
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great grandfather of ono child. I camo with my wife, now deceased, 
to Indiana, in 1891* and now real do at 801 West 13th stroet in 
Anderson, Indiana. I wns born a free nan, fifteen years before the 
close of the Civil 0ar. A1J the colored folk on plantations and 
farms around our plantation wore slaves and moat of them w»ro terribly 
la treated by their masters. 

After comint' to Indiana, I farmed for a fen yea vs, then moved 
to Anderson. I became connected with the Colored Catholic Church 
and have tried to live a Christian life, I have only missed church 
service twice in twenty yeurs. I lost my dear wife thirtoen years 
ago and I now live witi my son. 

My father, Stephen b C one, was born in ^arylnad, in 1800. He 
wa3 bought by a nigger buyer while a boy and was sold to Ml ley boone 
in i(i arion County, .Kentucky, Father was what they used to call"# 
picked slave," was a good worker and was never mistreated by his 
master, ^e married my mother in 1825, and they had eighteen chlldredi. 
Master Miley boone gave father and mother fhelr freedom in 1829, 
and gave them forty acres of land to tend as their own. He paid 
father for all the fo^rk he did for him after that, and was always 
very kind to them. 

My mother was born in slavery, in Marlon County, Kentucky, In 
1802. s he was treated very mean until she married ny father in 1025. 
With him she gained her freedom in 1829. I was the last born of hor 
eighteen children. She wasa good woman and Joined church after 
coming to Indiana and died in 1917, living to be one hundred and 
fifteen years old. 

f 

I have heard my mother tell of a gifcl slave who worked in the 
kitchen of ray mother^ master. The girl was told to cook twelve eggs 
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for breakfast. When the eggs were served, it was discovered there 
were eleven eggs on the table and after being questioned, shd 
admitted, that she had eaten one. ^or this, she was beaten mercilessly, 
which was a common sight on that plantation. 

The most terrible treatment of any slave, is told by my father 
in a story of a slave on a neighboring plantation, owned by Daniel 
Thompson. " After committing a small wrong, faster Thompson became 
angry, tied his slave to a whipplhg post and beat hj.ni terribly. Mrs. 
A hompson begged him to quit whipping, saying, ’you might kill him , 1 
and the master replied that he aimed £o kill him. He then tied the 
slave behind a horse and dragged him over a fifty acre field until 
the slave was dead. As a punishment for this terrible deed, master 
Thompson was compelled to witness the execution of his own son, one 
year later. The story is as follows: 

A neighbor to %■. Thompson, a slave owner by name of Kay Van- 
Cleve, had been having some trouble with one of his young male slaves, 
and had promised the slave a whipping. The sieve was a powerful man 
and Mr. Van Cl eve was afraid to undertake the job of whipping him 
alone. called for help from his neighbors, Daniel Thompson and 
his son Donald. The slave, while the Thompsons yyere coming, concealed 
himself in a horse-stall in the barn and hid a large knife in the 
manger . 

After the arrival of the Thompsons, they and %*. Van Clave entered 
the stall in the barn. Together, the three white men made a grab for 
the slave, when the slave suddenly made a lunge at the elder %. 
Thompson with the knife, but missed him and stabbed Donald Thompson, 

The slave was overpowered and tiedj^ but too late, young Donald 


was dead. 
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The slave was tried for murder and sentenced to he hanged. 

At the time of the hanging, the first and second ropes used broke 
when tie trap was sprung. For a while the executioner considered f 
freeing the slave because of his second failure to hang him, but 
the law said, "He shall hang by the neck until dead," and the third 
attempt was successful, " 
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i!rs, Bowman was horn in Woodford County, Kentucky in 1869, (A) 
Her master, Joel V/* Twyman was kind and generous to all of 
his slaves, and he had many of them, (A) 

The Twyman slaves were alv/ays spoken of, as the Twyman 
"Kinfolks (A) 

All slaves worked hard on the large farm, as every kind of 
vegetation was raised. They were given some of everything that grew on 
the farm, therefore there was no stealing to got food, (A) 

The master had his own slaves, and the mistress had her own 
slaves, and all were treated very kindly. (A) 

Mrs, Bemoan was taken into the Twyman "big house," at the age 


of six, to help the mistress in any way she could , she stayed in the 
house until slavery was abolished, (A) 
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After freedom, the old meter ms token very sick and cone of 
the former slavo;. vjoro tent for, as he wanted some of Ms "Kinfolks" 
around him when, he died, (A) 

Ur s. Bowman waa riven the Twyiaen family title where her birth 
is recorded with the rest of the Twysaan family. She shows it with pride* 
(B) 

Mrs. Bowman said she never knew want in slave tiaes, as she 
has known it in these tines of depression, (B) 

Submitted January 10, 1958 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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ANGIE BOYCE 

born in slavery. Mar. 14,1861 on the 
Breeding Plantation, Adair Co. Ky. 


Mrs. Angie Boyce here makes mention of facts as outlined to her by 
her mother, Mrs. Margaret ELng, deceased. 

Mrs, Angie Boyce was born in slavery. Mar. 14, 1861, on the 
Breeding Plantation, Adair County, Kentucky. Her parents -were Henry 
and Margaret King who belonged to James Breeding, a Methodist minister 
who was kind to all his slaves and no remembrance of his having ever 
struck one of them/ 

It is aaid that the slaves were in constant dread of the Rebel 
soldiers and when they would hear of their coming they would hide the 
baby '’Angie” and cover her over with leaves* 

The mother of Angie was married twice; the name of her first M 


lusband was Stines and that of her second husband was Henry King. It was 
lenry King who bought his and his wife's freedom. He sent his wife and 
3aby Angie to Indiana, but upon their arrival they were arrested and returne< 
w Kentucky. They were placed in the Louisville jail: and lodged in the 
lame cell with large Brutal and drunken Irish woman. The jail was so 
nfeated with bugs and fleas that the baby Angie cryed all night. The 
foite woman crazed with dr ink became enraged at the cries of the child b, 

■A* 

nd threatened to "bash its brains ISfat against the wall if it did not 
top crying”. The mother, Mrs. King was forced to stay awake all night 
o keep the white woman from carrying out her threat. 

The next morning the Negro mother was tried in court and when she 

«• -t.Wlr*.;?.'- • “ - 1 

roduced her free papers she was asked why she did not show these papers 

* * 

o the arresting officers. She replied that she was afraid that they would 
teal them from her. She was exonerated from all charges and sent back to 
idiana with her baby, 

e Boyce now re 
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Life Story of Ex-Slave 
(Mrs. Edna Boy saw) 

Personal interview by the writer. 

Mrs. Boy saw has been a citizen of this community about sixty-five years. 
She resides on a small farm, two miles east of Brazil on what is known as 
the Pinkley Street Road. This has been her home for the past forty years. 

Her youngest son and the son of one of her daughters lives with her. She 
is still very active, doing her housework and other chores about the farm. 

She is very intelligent and according to statements made by other citizens 
has always been a respected citizen in the community, as also has her entire 
family. She is the mother of twelve ohildren* Mrs. Boys aw has always been 
an active church worker, spending much time in missionary work for the col- 
ored people. Her work was so outstanding that she has been often o&lled upon 
to speak, not only in the colored churches, but also in white churches, where 
she was always well received. Many of the most prominent people of the 
community number Mrs. Boysaw as one of their friends and her home is visited 
almost daily by citizens in all walks of life. Her many acts of kindness 
towards her neighbors and friends have endeared her to the people of Brazil, 
and because of her long residence in the community, she is looked upon as 
one of the pioneers. 

Mrs. Boysaw* e husband has been dead for thirty-five years# Her ohildren 
are looated in various oities throughout the country. She has a daughter 
who is a talented singer, and has appeared on programs with her daughter in 
maxy churches. She is not certain about her age, but according to her 
memory of events, she is about eighty-seven. 

Her story as told to the writer follows: 

"When the Civil War ended, I was living near Richmond, Virginia. I am 



not sure just how old I was, but I was & big, flat-footed woman, and had 
worked as a slave on a plantation* My master was a good one, but many of 
them were not* In a way, we were happy and oontented, working from sun up 
to sun down* But when Lincoln freed us, we rejoiced, yet we knew we had 
to seek employment now and make our own way. Wages were low* You worked 
from morning until night for a dollar, but we did not complain* About 
1870 a Mr, Masten, who was a coal operator, came to Richmond seeking labor- 
ers for his mines in Clay County, He told us that men could make four to 
five dollars a day working in the mines, going to work at seven and quitting 
at 3s 30 each day* That sounded like a Paradise to our men folks. Big 
money and you could get rich in little time* But he did not tell all, 
because he wanted the men folk to come with him to Indiana, Three or four 
hundred came with Mr* Masten* They were brought in box cars* Mr* Masten 
paid their transportation, but was to keep it out of their wages* Ify 
husband was in that bunch, and the women folk stayed behind until their 
men could earn enough for their transpe’ ■'ntion to Indiana*” 

"When they arrived about four miles east of Brazil, or what was known 
as Harmony, the train was stopped and a crowd of white min ers ordered them 
not to come any nearer Brazil, Then the trouble began. Our men did not 
know of the labor trouble, as they were not told of that part. Here they 
were fifteen hundred miles from home, no money* It was terrible. Many 
walked back to Virginia* Some went on foot to Illinois, Mr, Masten took 
some of them South of Brazil about three miles, where he had a number of 
company houses, and they tried to work in his mine there. But many were 
shot at from the bushes and killed. Guards were placed about the mine 
by the owner, but still there was trouble all the time. The men did not 
make what Mr* Masten told them they could make, yet they had to stjry for they 
had no place to go* After about six months, my husband who had been working 
in that mine, fell into the shaft and was injured* He was unable to work 



for over a year, X oame with my two children to take care of him. We had 
only a little furniture, slept in what was called box beds, I walked to 
Brazil each morning and worked at whatever I could get to do. Often did 
three washings a day and then walked home each evening, a distance of two 
miles, and got a dollar a day, 

"Many of the white folks I worked for were well to do and often I would 
ask the Mistress for small amounts of food which they would throw out if 
left over from a meal. They did not know what a hard time we were having, 
but they told me to take home any of such food that I cared to, I was sure 
glad to get it, for it helped to feed our family. Often the white folks 
would give me other artioles which I appreciated, I managed in this way 
to get the children enough to eat and later when my husband was able to work, 
we got along very well, and were thankful. After the strike was settled, things 
were better. My husband was not afraid to go out after dark. But the coal 
operators did not treat the colored folks very good. We had to trade at the 
Company store and often pay a big price for it. But I worked hard and am 
still alive today, while all the others are gone, who lived around here about 
that time. There has sure been a ohange in the country. The country was 
almost a wilderness, and where my home is today, there were very few roads, 
just what we called a pig path through the woods. We used lots of corn meal, 
cooked beans and raised all the food we could during them days. But we had 
many white friends and sure was thankful for them. Here I am, and still 
thankful for the many friends I have,” 
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Mrs, Callio Braeey's mother, Louise Terrell, was bought, 
when a child, by Andy P. stable t, a farmer, near Jackson, Miss, She had 
to work very hard in the fields from early morning until as late in the 
evening, as they could possibly see* (A) 

Mo matter how hard she had worked all day after easing in 
from the field, she would have to cook for the next day, packing the 
lunch buckets for the field hands. It made no differ one© how tired 
she was, when the horn was blown at 4 a*n*, she had to go Into the field 
for another day of hard work, (A) 

The women had to split rails all day long, just like the sen* 
Cnoe she got so cold, her feet seemed to be frosenj when they warmed a 
little, they had swollen so, she could not wear her shoes. She had to 
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wap bar foot la burlap, so she would be able to go into the field 
the nest day* (A) 

The Bwablets were known for their good butter. They always 
had more than they could use* The master wanted the slaves to have 
some, but the mistress wanted to soil it, she did not believe in giving 
good butter to slaves and always let it get strong before she would 
let them have any* (A) 

No slaves from neighboring farms were allowed on the Ramblet 

-T* 

farm, they would get whipped off as Mr* R&mblet didnot want anyone 
to put ideas in his slave’s heads* (A) 

On speolal occasions, the older slaves were allowed to go to 
the church of their master, they had to sit in the book of the church, 
and take no part in the service, (a) 

Louise was given two dresses a yearf her old drees from last 
year, she wore ae an underskirt, she never had a hat, always were a rag 
tied over her head* (A) 

Mrs. Braoey is a widow and has a grandchild living with her* 
She feels she ie doing very well, her parents had so little, and she does 
own her own home* 

Submitted December 10, 1987 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By* 
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A Slave, Ambassador and City Doctor, 

This paper was prepared after several interviews had been obtained 
with the subject of this sketch. 

Dr. George Washingtin Buckner, tall, lean, whitehaired, genial 
and alert, answered the call of his door bell. Although anxious to 
oblige the writer and willing to grant an interview, the life of a 
city doctor is filled with anxious solicitation for others and he is 
always expecting a summons to the bedside of a patient or a profes- 
sional interview has been slated. 

Dr. Buckner is no exception and our interviews were often dis- 
turbed by the jingle of the door bell or a telephone call. 

Dr. Buckner's conversation lead in ever widening circles, away from 
the topic under discussion when the events of his own life were dlscuss- 
sed, but he is a fluent speaker and a student of psychology. Psychology 

as that philosophy relates to the mental and bodily tendencies of the 

subjects 

African race has long since become one of the major ftwgfcflnrw with which 
tills unusual man struggles. "Why is the negro?" is one of his deep- 
est concern^ . 

Dr. Buckner's first recollections center within a slave cabin in 
Kentucky. The cabin was the home of his step-father, his invalid mother 
and several children. The cabin was of the crudest construction, its 
only windows being merely holes in the cabin wall with crude bark shut- 
ters arranged to keep out xkb snow and rain. The furnishings of this 

home consisted of a wood bedstead upon which a rough straw bed and 

? 

patchwork wuilts provided meager comforts for the invalid mother. A 

i 

straw bed that could be pushed under the bed- stead through the day was 
pulled into the middle of the cabin at night and the wearied children 
were put to bed by the impatient step-father. 

The parents were slaves and served a master not wealthy enough to 
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provide adaquately for their comforts. The mother had become invalid- 
ate through the task of bearing children each year and being deprived 
of medical and surgical attention. 

The master, Mr. Buckner, along with several of his relatives had 
purchased a large tract of land in Breen County, Kentucky and by a 
custom or tradition as Dr. Buckner remembers; land owners that owned 
no slaves were considered w Po’ White Trash" and were scarcely recognized 
as citizens within the stateof Kentucky. 

Another tradition prevailed, that slave children should be present- 
ed to the master’s young sons and daughters and become their special 
property even in childhood. Adherring to that tradition the child, 

George Washington Buckner became the slave of young •Mars" Dickie Buck- 
ner, and although the two children were nearly the same age the little 
mulatto boy was obedient to the wishes of the little master. Indeed, 
the slave child cared for the (caucas/ian boy’s clothing, polished his 
boots, put away his toys and was his playmate and companion as well as 
his slave. 

Sickness and suffering and even death visits alike the just and the 
unjust, and the loving sympathetic slave boy witnessed the suffering and 

death of his little white friend. Then grief took possession of the 

* 

little slave, he could not bear the sight of little Dick’s toys nor 
books not clothing. He recalls one harrowing experience after the death 
of little Dick Buckner. George’s grandmother was a housekeeper and 
kitchen maid for the white family.. She was in the kitchen one late af- 
ternoon preparing the evening meal. The master had taken his family 
for a visit in the neighborhood and the mulatto child sat on the veranda 
and recalled pleasanter days. A sudden desire seized him to look into 
the bed room where little Mars Dickie had lain in the bed. The evenfbg 
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shad^ows had fallen, axagerated by the influence^ of trees/ and vines, 
and when he placed his pale face near the window pane he thought it was 

the face of little Dickie looking out at him* His nerves gave away 
and he ran around the house screaming to his grandmother that he had 
seen Dickie's ghost. The old colored woman was sympathetic, dried his 
tears, then with tears coursing down her own cheeks she went about her 
duties. George firmly believed he had seen a ghost and -never really 
convinced himself against the idea until he had reached the years of 
manhood. He memembers how the story reached the ears of the other slaves 
and they were terrorized at the suggestion of a ghost being in the mas- 
ter's home. “That is the way superstitions always started" said the Doc- 
tor, "Some nervous persons received a wrong impression and there were 
always others ready to embrace the error." 

Dr. Buckner remembers that when a young daughter of his master 
married, his sister was given to her for a bridal gift and went away 
from her own mother to live in the young mistress' new home. "It always 
filled us with sorrow when we were separated either by circumstances of 
marriage or death. Although we were not properly housed, properly nour- 
ished nor properly clothed we loved each other and loved onr cabin homes 
and were unhappy when compelled to part." 

"There are many beautiful spots near the Green River and our home 
was situated near Greensburgh, the county seat of Dreen County. The 
area occupied by Mr. Buckner and his relatives is located near the river 
and the meanderlngs of the stream almost formed a peninsula covered with 
rich soil. Buckner's hAll relieved the landscape and clear springs bub- 
led through crevices affording much water for household wse and near those 
springs white and negro children met to enjoy themselves. 

"Forty years after I left Greensburg I went back to visit the springs 
and try to meet my old friends./ The friends had passed away, only a few 
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merchants and salespeople remembered my ancestors.* 

A story told by Dr. Buckner relates an evening at the beginning of the 
Civil War. tt I had heard my parents talk of the war but it did not seem 
real to me until one night when’ mother came to the pallet where we slept 
and called to us to "Get up and tell our uncles good-bye." Then four 
startled little children arose # Mother was standing in the room with a 
candle or a sort of torch made from grease drippings and old pieces of 
cloth, (these rude candles were in common use and afforded but poor light) 
and there stood her four brothers, Jacob, John, Bill and Isaac all with 
the light of adventure shinning upon their mulatto countenances. They 
were starting away to fight for their liberties and we were greatly im- 
pressed, " 

Dr. Buckner stated that officials thought Jacob entirely too aged 
to enter the service as he had a few scattered white hairs but ha remem- 
bers he was brawny and unafraid. Isaac was too young but the other two 
uncles were accepted. One never returned because he was killed in battle 
but one fought throughout the war and was never wounded. He remembers 
how the white men were indignant because the negroes were allQwed to 

fonlist and how Mars Stanton Buckner was forced to hide out in the woods 

. 1 * ^ 

for many months because he . had met slave Prank Buckner and hae tried to 

kill him. Prank returned to Greensburg, forgave his master and procurred 
a paper stating that he was at fault, afteh which Stanton returned to 
active service. "Yes, the road has been long. Memory brings back those 
days and the love of my mother is still real to me, God bless her!" 

% Relating to the value of an education Dr. Buckner hopes every 8au- 
cassian and Afro-American youth and maiden will strive to attain great 
heights. His first efforts tb procure knowledge consisted of reciting 
A.B.S.s from the McGufiy's Blue backed speller with his unlettered sister 
for a teacher. In later years he attended a school conducted by the 
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Freemen’s Association. He / bought a grammar f§4pn a white school boy 
and studied it at home. When sixteen years of age he was employed 
to teach negro children and grieves to recall how limited his ability 
was bound to have been. ”When a father considers sending his son or 
daughter to school, today, he orders catalogues, consults his friends 
and considers the location and surroundings and the advice of those 
who have patronized the different schools. He finally decides upon 
the school that promises the boy or girl the most attractive and com- 
fortable surroundings. When I taught the African children I boarded 
with an old man whose cabin was filled with his own family. I climbed 
a ladder leading from the cabin into a dark uncomfortable loft where 
a comfort and a straw bed were my only conveniences. 

Leaving Greensburg the young mulatto made his way to Indianapolis 
where he became acquainted with the first educated negro he had ever 
met. The negro was Robert Bruce Bagby, then principal o f the only 
school for negroes in Indianapolis. M The same old building is stand- 
ing there today that housed Bagby' s institution then,” ha declares. 

Dr. Buckner recalls that when he left Bagby 's school he was so 

low financially he had to procure a position in a private residence as 

/ 

house boy. This position was followed by many jobs of serving tables 
at hotels and eating houses, of any and all kinds. While engaged In 
that work he met Colon^J. Albert Johnson and his lovely wife, both nat- 
ives of Arkansas and he remembers their congratulations when they learn- 
ed that he was striving for an education. They advised his entering 
an educational Institution at Terr's Haute. His desire had been to 
enter that institution of Normal Training but felt doubtful of succeed- 
ing In the advanced courses taught because his advantages had been so 
limited, but Mrs. Johnson told him that "God gives his talents to the 
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different species and JsJbt lie would love and protect the negro boy. ” 

After studying several years at the Terre Haute State Normal 
George W. Buckner felt assured that he was reasonably prepared to 
teach the negro youths and accepted the professorship of / schools 
at Vincennes, Washington and other Indiana Villages. "I was interested 
aat in the young people and anxious for their advancement but the suf- 
fering endured by my invalid mother, 1A[ho had passed into the great be- 
yond, and the memory of little Master Dickie’s lingering illness and 
untimely death would not desert my consciousness. I determined to take 
up the study of medical practice and surgery which I did." 

Dr. Buckner graduated from the Indiana Elec tic Medical College in 
1890. His services were needed at Indianapolis so he practiced medicine 

in that city for a year, then located at Evansville where he has enjoy- 

* 

ed an ever increasing popularity on account of his sympathetic attitude 
among his people. 

"When I came to Evansville,” says Dr. Buckner, tt there were seven- 
ty white physicians practicing in the area, they are now among the de- 
parted. Their task was streneous, roads were almost impossible to 
travel and those brave men soon sacrificed their lives for the good of 
suf faring humanity,” Dr. Buckner described several of the old doc- 

U h--. ' : 

tors as "Striding a horse and setting out through all kinds of weather." 

Dr. Buckner is a veritable encyclopedia of negro lore. He stops 
at many points during an interview to relate stories 2ie has gleaned 
here and there. He has forgotten where he first heard this one or 
that one but it helps to illustrate a point. One he heard near the 
end of the war follows, and although it has recently been retold it # 
holds the interest of the listener. "Andrew Jackson owned an old pegro 
slave, who stayed on at the old home when his beloved master went into 
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politics, became an American soldier and statesman and finally the 7th 
president of the United States. The good slave still remained through 
the several years of the quiet uneventful last years of his master and 
witnessed his death, which occurred at his home near Nashville, Tennessee. 
After the master had been placed under the sod, Uncle Sammy was seen 
each eay visiting Jackson’s grave. 

"Do you think President Jackson is in heaven?" an ng acquaintance 
asked Uncle Sammy, 

"If-n he wanted to go dar, he dar now," said the old man. "If-n Mars 
Andy wanted to do any thing all Hell couldn't keep him from doin' it," 

Dr. Buckner believes each negro is confident that he will take him- 
self with all his peculiarities to the land of promise. Each physical 
feature and habitual idiosyncrasy will abide in his redeemed personality. 
Old Joe will be there in person with the wrinkle crossing the bridge of 
his nose and little Stephen will wear his wool pulled back from his eyes 
and each will recognize his fellow man. "What fools we ail are." declar- 
ed Dr. Buckner. 

Asked his views concerning the different books embraced in the 
Holy Bible, Dr. Buckner, who is a student of the Bible said, "I believe 
almost every story in the Bible is an allegory, composed to illustrate 
some fundemental truth that could otherwise never have''' been clearly pre- 
sented only through the medium of an allegory." 

i. I 

"The most treacherous impulse of the human nature and the one to 

be most dreaded is jealousy." With these words the aged Negro /doctor 

launched into the expression of his political views. "I'm a Democrat." 

He then explained how he voted for the man but had confidence ftbat his 

chosen party possesses ability in choosing proper candidates. He is 

an ardent follower of Franklin D. Roosevelt and speaks of Woodrow Wilson 

> ; 

with bated breath. 
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Through the influence of John W. Boehne, Sr., and the friendly 
advice of other influential citizens of Evansville Dr. Buckner was ap- 
pointed minister to Liberia, on Woodrow Wilson's cabinet^ in the year 
1913. Dr. Buckner appreciated the confidence of his friends in appoint- 
ing him and cherishes the experlneces gained while abroad. He noted 
the expressions of gratitude toward cabinet members by the citizens of 
that African coast. One Albino youth brought an offering of luscious 
mangoes and desired to see the minister from the United States of America. 
Some natives presented palm oils. "The natives have been made to under- 
stand that the United States has given aid to Liberia in a financial way 
and the customs - service of the republic is temporarily administered 
headed by an American.” ”A thoroughly civilized negro state does not 

exist in Liberia nor do I believe in any part of West Africa. Supers ti*— 

7 

tion is the interpretation of their religion, their political views are 
a hodgepodge of unconnected ideas. Strength over rules knowledge and 
jealousy crowds out almost all hope of sympathetic achievement and ad- 
justment.” Dr. Buckner recounted incidents where jealousy was apparent 
in the behavior of men and women of higher civilizations than the Afri- 
can natives. While voyaging to Spain on board a Spanish vessel, he 
witnessed a very refine^, polite Jewish woman being reduced to tears by 

f 

the taunts of a Spanish officer, on account of her nationality. ”Jeal - j 
ousy,” he said, “protrudes itself into politics, religion and prevents j 
educational achievement. " 

“During a political campaign I was compelled to pay a robust neg- 
ro man to follow me about my professional visits and my social evenings 
with my friends and family, to prevent meeting physical violence to 
myself or family when political factions were virtually at war within 
the area of Evansville. The influence of political captains had brought 
about the dreadful condition and ignorant negroes responded to their 
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political graft, without realizing who had befriended them in need/." 

"The negro youths are especially subject to propoganda of the 
four-flusher for their home influence Is, to 3ay the least, negative. 

Their opportunities limited, their education neglected and they are 
easily aroused by the meddling influence of the Vote-getter and the 

i 

traitor. I would to Cod that their eyes might be opened to the light.” 

Dr. Buckner’s influence is mostly exhibited in the sick room, where 
his presence is introduced in the effort to relieve pain. 

The gradual rise from slavery to prominence, the many trials encount- 
ered along the road has ripened the always sympathetic nature of Dr. Buck- 
ner into a responsive suffer among a suffering people. He has hope that 
proper influences and sympathetic advice will mould the plastic character 
of the Afro-American youths of the United States into proper citizens 
and that their immortal souls inherit the promised reward of the redeeom- 


ed through grace. 

"Receivers of emancipation from slavery and enjoyers of emanci- 
pation from sin through the sacrifice of Abraham Lincoln and Jesus Christ; 
Why should not the negroes be exalted and happy?” are the words of Dr* 
Buckner. 

Note: G. W. Buckner wa3 born December 1st, 1852. The negroes in 

Kentucky expressed it ,”In fox huntin' time" One brother was born in 
"Simmon time", one in "Sweet tater time,” and another in "Plantin' time." 

Negro lore • 
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Qx-carts and flat boats, and pioneer surroundings; crowds of men and 
women crowding to the rails of river steamboats; gay ladies in holiday attire 
and gentleman in tall hats, low cut vsstf and silk mufflers; for the excursion 
boats carried the gentry of every area* 

A little negro boy clung to the ragged skirts of a slave mother,both were 
engrossed in watching the great wheels that ploughed the Mississippi river 
into foaming billows. Many boats stopped at Gregory's Landing, Missouri to 
stow away wood, for many engines were fired with wood in the early days. 

ilia Buraks brothers operated a wood yard at the Landing and the work of 
cutting, hue inland piling wood for the commerce was performed by slaves of the 
Burns plantation. 

George Taylor Bums was five years of age and helped his mother all day as 
she toiled in the wood yards. "The colder the weather, the more hard work we 
had to do.” declares Uncle George. 

George Taylor Burns, the child of Missouri slave parents, recalls the soenes 
enacted at the Burns.’ wood yards so long ago. He is a resident of Evansville, 
Indiana and his snow white hatr and beard bear/ testimony that his days &ave 
been already long upon the earth. 

Uncle George remembers the time when his infant hands reached in vain for 
his mother, the kind and gentle Lucy Burns t Remembers a long cold winter of snow 
and ice when boats were tied up to their moorings. Old master died that winter 
and many slaves were sold by the heirs, among them was Luoy Burns. Little 
George clung to his mother but strong hands tore away his clasp. Then he watched 
her cross a distant hill, chained to a long line of departing slaves. George 
never saw his parents again and although the memory of his mother is vivid he 
scaroely remembers his father’s face. He said, "Father was blaok but my mother 
was a bright mulatto." 
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Nothing impressed the little boy with such unforgettable imagery as the 
cold which descended upon Greogery f s Landing one winter* Motherless, hungry, 
desolate and unloved, he often cried himself to sleep at night while each day 
he was compelled to carry wood. One morning he failed to come when the horn 
was sounded to call the slaves to breakfast, "Old Missus went to the negro 
quarters to see what was wrong,” and "She was horrified when she found I was 
frozen to the bed." - 

She carried the small bundle of suffering humanity to the kitchen of her 
home and placed him near the big oven, "When the warmth thawed the frozen child 
the toes fell from his feet, "Old Missus told me I would never be strong 
enough to do hard work, and she had the neighborhood shoemaker fashion shoes 
too short for any body’s feet but mine." said Uncle George, 

Uncle George doesn’t remember why he left Missouri but the 3ister of 
Greene Taylor brought him to Troy, Indiana, Here she learned that she could 
not own a slave within the State of Indiana so she indentured the child to a 
flat boat captain to wash dishes and %&i.t on the crew of workers, 

George was so small of staty^f" that the captain had a low table and stool 
made that he might work in comfort, George’s mistress received $15,00 per 
month for the service of the boy for several years, 

From working on the falat boats George became aocustomed to the river and 
soon received employment as a cabin boy on a steam boat and from that time through 
out the most active days of his life George Taylor Burns was a steam-boat man. 

In fact he declares, "I know steamboats from wood box to stern wheel," 

"The life of a riverman is a good life and interesting things happen on 
the river," says Uncle George, 

Uncle George has been imprisoned in the big $ail at ^ew Orleans* He has 

seen his fellow slaves beaten into insensibility while chained to the whipping 
post in Congo Square at New Orleans, 
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ne was badly treetoa v/hile a slave but he has witnessec even more cruel 
treatment administered to his fellow slaves. 

Among other exciting occurrences remembers u by the ola negro man when he recalls 
early river adventures is one in whC'£h a flat toad surd: nor r hew Orleans. After 
clinging for many hours to the drifting -wreckage he was rescued, half dead from 
exhaustion. 

In memory, George Taylor burns stands in the slave mart at Uefr Orleans ana 
hears the Auctioneers' hammer, for he ms sold like a beast of burden by Greene 
Taylor, brother of his mistress. Greene Taylor, however, had to refund the money 
and return the slave to his mistress when his crippled feet were discovered. 

’’Greene Taylor was like many other people I have known, ne was always ready 
to make life unhappy for a negro.” 

uncle George, although possessing an unusual amount of intelligence and 
ability to leanSl, has a vein/ limited education. ’’The negroes were not allowed 
an education,” he relates, "it was dangerous for any person to be caught teach- 
ing a negro and several negroes were put to death because they could read.” 

Uncle George recalls a few superstitions entertained by the rivermen. 

”It was bad luck for a white cat to come aboard the boat.” "horse shoes were 
carried for good luck.” "If rats left the boat the crew was uneasy, for fear of 
a wreck.” bndle George has very kittle faith in any superstition but remem- 
bers some of the crev, f s had. 

Among other boats oh which this old river man was employed are "The Atlantic” 
on which he was cabin boy. The "Big Gray Eagle" on which he assisted in many 
ways. He worked where boats -were being constructed while he lived at Hew Albany. 

kany soldiers were returned to their homes by means of flat boats and steam 
boats when the Civil War had ended and many recruits were sent by water during the 
war. Just after peace was declared George met Elizabeth Slye, a young slave 5 

girl who had just been set free. "Liza would come to see her mother who was 
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working on a boat." "People used to come down to the landings to see boats 
come in/" said Uncle George. George and Liza were free, they married and 
made New Albany their home, until 1881 when they came to Evansville. 

Uncle George said the Eclipse was a beautiful boat, he remembers the letter- 
ing in gold and the bright lights and polished rails of the longest steam boat 
ever built in the wegt. Measuring 365 feet in length and Uncle George declares. 


"For speed she just up and hustled." 

"Louisville was one of the busiest towns in the Ohio Valley •" says Uncle 
George, but he remembers New Orleans as the market place where almost all the 
surple«j products were marketed. 

Uncle George has many friends along the water-front towns. He admires the 
Felker family of Tell City, Indiana. He is proud of his own race and rejoices 
in their opportunities* Be remembers his fear of the Ku Klu^s, his horror of the 
patrol and other clans united to make life dangerous for newly emancipated negroes 

George Taylor Burns draws no old age pension. He owns a building located 
at Canal and Evans Streets that xk houses a number of negro families. He is 


glad to say his credit is good in every market in the city. Although lamed 
L 


by rhumatic pains and hobbling on feet toeless from his young childhood he has led 
a useful life. "Don't forget I knew Pilot Tom Ballard, and Aaron Ballard on the 
Big Eagle in 1858*" warns Uncle George, "life Negroes carried passes so we could 
save our skins if we were oaught off the boats but we had plenty of good food 
on the boats." 

Uncle George said the roustabouts sang gay songs While loading boats with 
heavy freight and provisions but on account of his crippled feet he could not 
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Belle Butler, the daugJrber of Chaney Ifeyer, telle of the 
hardships her mother endured d nr inf her deya of slavery. (B) 

Chaney was owned by Jesse Coffer, "a mean old devil." 

He would whip hi a slaves for the slightest misdemeanor, and may 
times for nothing at all -just enjoyed seeing them suffer. Many a 
time Jesse would whip a slave, throw him down, and gouge his ey^s out. 
Such a cruel aoti (A) 

Chaney* s sister was also a slave on the Coffer plantation. 
One day their master decided to whip them both. After whipping them 
very hard, he started to throw them down, to go after their eyes. 
Chaney grabbed one of hie hands, her slater grabbed his other land, 
each girl bit a finger entirely off of each hand of their master. 
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This, of course, hurt him so very had he had to stop their punishment 
and never attempted to whip them again* Be told them he mould surely 
put thorn in his pooket (sell them) if they ever dared to try anthlng 
like that again in life, (A) 

Bot so long after their fight, Chaney mas given to a 
daughter of their master, and her sister was given to another daughter 
and taken to Passaic County, N#C« (A) 

On the next farm to the Coffer farm, the overseers would 
tie the slaves to the joists by their thumbs, whip them unmercifully, 
then aalt their backs to make them very sore* (A) 

$hon a slave slowed down on his com hoeing, no matter if 
he were sick, or just very tired, he would get many lashes and a salted 
back, (A) 

One woman left the plantation without a pass* The overseer 
caught her and whipped her to death, (A) 

No slave mas ever allowed to look at a book, for fear he 
might learn to read* One day the old mistress caught a slave boy with 
a book, she cursed him and asked him what he meant, and what he thought 
ho oould do with a book* She said he looked like a black dog with a 
breast pin on, and forbade him to ever look into a book again* (A) 

All slaves on the Coffer plantation were treated in a most 
inhuman manner, scarcely having enough to eat, unless they mould 
steal it, running the risk of being caught and receiving a severe beat* 
inf for the theft* (A) 

Mrs* Butler lives with her daughters, has worked very hard in 
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"her days," (B) 

jhe has had to give up almost everything in the last few 
years, because her eyesight lias failed* However, she is very cheerful 
and enjoys to i line the "tales*' her nother would tell her* (B) 

Suhcdtted December 28, 198? 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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This information was gained through an interview with Joseph William 
Carter and several of his daughters. The data was cheerfully given to the 
writer. Joseph William Carter has lived a long and ; he declares, a happy 
life although he was horn and reared in bondage his pleasing personality 
has always made his lot an easy one and his yoke seemed easy to wear. 


Joseph William Carter was horn prior to the year 1836. Kis mother, Malvina 
Gardner was a slave in the home of *-"r. Gardner until a man named D. B. Smith 
saw her and noticing the physical perfection of the child at once purchased 
her from her master. 

Mai' vina was agrieved.at being compelled to leave her old home, and her love- 
ly Jroung mistress. Puss Gardner was fond of the little raullato girl and had 
taught her to he a useful member of the Gardner family; however, she was 
sold to Mr. Smith and was compelled to accompany him to his home. 

Both the Gardner and Smith families lived near Gallatin, Tennessee, in 
Sumner County. The Smith plantation was situated *on the Cumberland Biver 
md commanded a beautiful view of river and valley acres but Malvina was 
very unhappy. She did not enjoy the Smith family and longed for her old 
friends back in the Gardner home. 


One night the little girl gathered together her few personal belongings 
and started back to her old home. 

Afraid to travel the highway the child followed a path she knew through 
he forest;, but-alas, she found the way long and beset with perils. A 
Ipmber of uncivil Indians were encamped on the side of the Cumberland moun- 
tains and a number of the young brakes were out hunting that night. Their 
iJgljby approach was heard by the little fugitive gifl but tod late for her 
ie an escape. AnfLndian oalled "Buck" captured her and by all the laws 
|^%,she was his own property. She lived for almost a year in the 
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teene with Buck and during that time learned much about Indian habits. 

"Jhen Malvina was missed from her new home, Hr. Smith went to the Gardner 
plantation to report his loss, not finding her there a wide search was 

-.«*•' ■f.'s. - " fr ‘ * 

made for her but the Indians kept her thoroughly concealed. Hiss Puss, 
however, kept up the search. She knew the Indians were encamped on the 
mountain and believed she would find the girl with them. The Indians 
finally broke camp and the members of the Gardner home watched them start 
on their Journey and Hiss Puss soon discovered Halvina among the other 
maidens in the procession. 


The men of the Gardner plantation , white and black, overtook the Indians 
jand demanded the girl be given up to them. The Indians reluctantly gave 
|ier to them. Hiss Puss Gardner took her. ..back and Hr. Gardner paid Hr. ' 

Smith the original purchase price and Halvina was once more installed in 
tier old home. 

Halvina Gardner was not yet twelve years of age when she was captured by the 
Indians and was scarcely thirteen years of age when she became the mother 
of Joseph Gilliam, son of the uncivil Indian, "Buck”. The child was born 
in the Gardner home and mother and child remained there. The mother was 
good slave and loved the members of the Gardner family and her son and she 


pre loved by them in return. 


Puss Gardner married a Hr. Mooney and M r. Gardner allowed her to take 
Joseph William to her home. The Mooney estate was situated up on the Garth- 
ridge road and some of Joseph William’s most vivid memories of slavery and 
he curse of bondage embrace his life’s span with the Mooneys, 
he story that the aged man relates is of an encounter with, an eagle and 
follows: ” George Irish, a white boy near my own age, was the son of the 
Oder. His father operated a sawmill on Bledsoe Creek near where it empties 
G Cumberland river. George and I often went fishing together and 
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had a good dog called Hector. Hector "'as as good a coon dog as there 
as to "be found in that part of the country. That day v/e hoys climbed uu 
n the mill shed to watch, the swans in "Bledsoe Greek and v/e soon noticed a 
reat "big fish hawk catching the goslings. It made us mad and we decided 

0 kill the hawk. I went hack to the house and got an old flint lock’ rifle 

ars& ’looney had let me carry when we went hunting. '.Then I got hack where 
orge was, the hig bird was still busy catching goslings. The first shot 
fired broke its wing and I decided I would cat.ch it and take it home with 
ie. The bird put up a terrible fight, cutting me with its hill and talons, 
lector came running and tried to help me but the bird cut him until his 
w^ls brought help from the field. Hr, Jacob Greene was passing along and 
me to us. He tore me away from the bird but I could not walk and the blood 
as running from my body in dozens of places. Poor old Hector, was crippled 

id bleeding for the bird was a big eagle and would have killed both of us 

f help had not cornel’ The old negro man still shows signs of his encounter 
.th the eagle. He said it was captured and lived about four months in cap- 


.vity but its wing never healed. The body of the eagle was stuffed with 
leat bran, by Greene Harris, and placed in the court yard in Sumner County, 
he Givil War changed things at the Mooney plantation,” said the old man. 


Before the War Mr. Mooney, never had been cruel to me. I was Mistress Puss’s 

roperty and she would never have allowed me to be abused, but some of the 

|>th"er slaves endured the most cruel treatment and were worked nearly to death 1 
Uncle Joe's memory of slavery embraces the whole story of bondage and 

Le helpless position held by strong bodied men and women of a hardy race, 

iverpowered by the narrow ideals of slave owners and cruel overseerers. 

'When I was a little bitsy child and still lived with Mr. Gardner,” said 

|he old man, M I saw many of the slaves beaten to death. Master' Gardner . . . 

&&y of the whippin' but every few months he sent to Mississippi 
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for negro rul&rs to come to the plantation and "/hip all the negroes that 
had not obeyed the overseers. A big barrel lay near the barn and that 
was always the whiprin place.” Uncle- Joe remembers two or three profession 
al slave whippers ana recalls the death of two of the Mississippi whippers. 

He relates the story as follows: "liars Gardner had one of the finest black 

smiths that I ever saw. His a ms were strong, his muscles stood out on his 
breast and shoulders and his legs were never tired. He stood there and shoed 
horses and repaired tools day after day and there was no work ever made him 
tired." 

"he oibd negro man so vividly described the noble blacksmith that he almost 
ppeared in person, as the story advanced. "X don't know what he had done 
to rile up liars Gardner, but all of us knew that the Blacksmith was going 
to be flogged. V/hen the whippers from Mississippi got to the plantation. 
The blacksmith worked on day and night, all day he was shoein horses and 
11 the spare time he had he was toakin a knife. Uheh the whippers got there 
11 of us were brought out to watch the whippin but the blacksmith, Jim 
rdner did not wait to feel the lash, he jumped right into the bun&h of 
verseers and negro whippers and knifed two whippers and one overseer to 
ath; then stuck the sharp knife into his arm and bled to death.” 
uicide seemed the only hope for this man of strength. He could not humble 
imself to the brutal ordeal of being beaten by the slave whippers. 

When the war started, we kept hearing about the soldiers and finally they 
et up their camp in the forest near us. !The corn was ready*to bring into 
e barn and the soldiers told Mr. Mooney to let the slaves gather it and 
it into the barns. Some of the soldiers helped gather and crib the 
rp. i wanted to help but Miss Ppss was afraid they would press me into 

and. made me hide in the cellar. There was a big keg of apple side? 
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the celdsr and ever;,- day TIiss Puss handed down a big plate of fresh 




?er snaps right out of the uven, so I was well fixed." The old nan 


e centers that after the corn was in the crib the soldiers turned in their 


rscs to eat what had fallen to the ground. 


efore the soldiers became encamped at the Itooney plantation they had camp — 


d ii' on a hill and some skirmishing had occurred. Uncle Joe remembers the 


irmish and seeing- cannon balls come over the fields. The cannon balls 


e chained together and the slave children would run after the missile. 


ooetim.es the chains would cut down trees as the balls rolled through the 


rest. 


Do you believe in witchcraft?” was ssked while interviewing the aged negro. 


o was the answer. "I had a cousin that was a full blooded Indian and a 


ob doo doctor. He got me to he In him with his Y007&00 work. A lot of 


ople both white and black sent for the Indian when they were sick. I told 


ra I would do the best I could, if It would help sick peojble to get well. 


woman was sick with rhumatisra and he was roinw to see her. He sent me in- 


o the woods to din- ur noke roots to boil. He then took the brew to the 


ouse where the side woman lived. Had her to nut both feet in a tub filled 


ith warm water , into which he had placed the poke root brew. He told 


he woman she had lizards in her body and he was going to taring them out of 


er. He covered the woman with a heavy blanket and made her sit for a ling 


iflie, possibly an hour, with her feet in the tub of poke root brew and water. 


e had me slip a good many lizards into the bub and when the woman removed 




er feet, there were the lizards. She was soon well and believed the liz- 


rds had come out. of her legs. I was disgusted and would not practice with 
my cousin again.” - — . 

”§Q.you didn't fight in the Civil ?fer, ” was asked Ufccle Joe. 



curse : 1 £i d , when I got old enough I entered the service and barbacued .. 
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|j e£ t until the war closed." Barhacneing had "been Uncle Joe's specialty 
during slavery days and ho foil owed the same profession during his service 
?ith the federal army. He was freed hy the emancipation proclamation, and 
soon met and married Sadie Scott, former Slave of &r. Scott, a Tennessee 
planter. Sadie only lived a short time after her marriage,. He later 
married Amy Doolins. Her father was named Samuel. He was a blacksmith 
and after he was free, the countrymen were after him to take his life. He 
was shot nine times and finally killed himself to prevent meeting death at 
the hands of the clan smen. 

oeeph William Carter is a cripple. In 1953 he fell and broke his right 
thigh-bone and since that time he has walked with a crutch. He stays up 
quite a lot and is always glad to welcome visitors. He possesses a noble 

character and is admired by his friends and heighbors. Tall, straight, 

/ 

lean of body, his nose is aquiline; these physical characteristics he in- 
herited from his Indian ancesters. His gentle nature, wit and good humor 
are characteristics handed to him by his mother and fostered by the gentle 
rearing of his southern mistress. 

hen Uncle Joe Carter celebrated the lOOdth aniversary of his birth a large 
cake was presented to him. decorated with 100 candles. The party was at- 
tended by children and grandchildren, friends and neighbors. "What is your 
political viewpoint?" was asked the old man. 

"ky politics is my xdJte love for my country". "I vote for the man, not the 
party." 

nele Joe’s religion is the religion of decency and virtue. "I don't want to 
|be hard in my Judgement , "said he, "But I wish the whole world would be decent. 

f hen I was young man, women wore more clothes in bed than they now wear on 
he street," 

E&pa has always been a lover of horses but he does not care for Automobiles 
or aeroplanes." said a daughter of Uncle Joe* Uncle Joe has seven daugh*- 
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;rs he says they have always been obedient and attentive to their parents, 
leir mother passed away seven years ago. The sons and daughters of Uncle 
; remember their grand- mot her and recall stories recounted by her of her 
itivity among the Indians. 

’Papa had no gray hairs until after mama died. His hair turned gray from 
Lef at her loss.” said M rs. Della Smith, one of his daughters. Uncle Joe's 
nile reveals a set of unusually sound teeth from which only one tooth is 
Lssing. 

r e all fathers and grandfathers , Uncle Joe recounts the cute deeds and fun- 
sayings of the little children he has been associated with: how his own 
Lldren with feather bedecked crowns enacted the capture of their grandmother 
id often played "Voo-Doo Doctor." •• 

lcle 3oe stresses the value of work, not the enforced laftor of the slave but 

le cheerful toil of free people. He is glad that his sons and daughters 

! industrious citizens and is proud they maintain clean homes for their fam- 

-ies. He is happy because his - children have never 

lown bondage, and he respects the laws of his country and appreciates the 

iterest that the citizens of Evansville have always showed in the negro race. 

After Uncle Joe became a young man he met many indians from the tribe 

tat had held his mother captive. Through them he learned much about his 

Lther which his mother had never told him. 

though he was a faraner slave and would have been Joseph Gardner, he took 

is 

16 name of Carter from a step father and was known as Joseph Carter. 
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Ref. (A) Assistant editor of "The Rising Sun Recorder'* furnished the, 
following story which had appeared in the paper, March 19, 1937, 

Mrs. Cave was in slavery for twelve years before she was freed by the 
Emancipation Proclamation. When she gave her story to Aubrey Robinson she 
was living in a temporary garage home bade of the Rising Sun courthouse 
having lost everything in the 1937 flood'. 

Mrs. Cave was born on a plantation in Taylor County Kentucky. She 
was the property of a man who did not live up to the popular idea of a 
Southern gentleman, whose slaves refused to leave them, even after their 
freedom was declared. 

When she was a ye«Lr old her mother was sold to someone in Louisana 
and she did not see her again until 1867, when they were re-united in 
Carrolton, Kentucky, Her father died when she was a baby, 

Mrs. Cave told of seeing wagon loads of slaves sold down the river* 

She, herself was put on the block several times but never actually sold, 
although she would have preferred being sold rather than the , continuation 
of the ordeal of the block. 

Her master was a "mean man" who drank heavily, he had twenty slaves 

that he fed new and then, and gave her her freedom after the war only when 
- » 

she would remain silent about it no longer. He -was a Sou t -hern sympath- 
iser but joined the Union army where he became a captain and was in charge 
of a Union commissary* Finally he was suspected and -charged with mustering 
supplies to the rebels. He was imprisoned for some time, then courtmartialed 
and sentenced to die. He escaped by bribing his negro guard. 

& Mrs, Cave said that her master's father had many young women slaves 

if- A' ^ ... *■ 0 '• 

sold Ms own half-breed children down the river to Louisiana plantations 
work was so severe that the slaves soon died* 
g^^^tle in slavery, Mrs. Cave worked a® a maid in the house until she 


vat*- 



•grew older when she was forced to do all kinds of outdoor labor. She 
remembered sawing logs in the snow all day. in the summer she pitched hay 
or any other man's work in the field. She was trained to carry three 
tuckets of water at the same time, two in her ahands and one on her head 
and said she could still do it. 

On this plantation the chief article of food for the slaves was bran- 
tread, although the master's children were' kind and often slipped them out 
neat or other food. 

Mrs. Cave, remembered seeing General Woolf ord and General Morgan of the 
Southern forces when they made friendly visits to the plantation. She saw 
General Grant twice during the war. She saw soldiers drilling near the 
plantation. Later she was caught and whipped by night riders, or "pat-a- 
rollers" , as she tried to slip out to negro religious meetings. 

Mrs, Cave was driven from her plantation two years after the war and 
to Carrollton Kentucky, where she found her mother and soon married 
Cave, a former slave on a plantation near hers in Taylor county. Mrs. 
had thirteen. ‘ children. 

;; Por many years Mrs. Cave has lived on a farm about two and one half mi. 
of Rising Sun. Everything she had was washed away in the flood and 
in the court house garage until her home* could be rebuilt. (A) 
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(A) Mrs. Harriet Che atom -Ex-Slave, 816 Darnell street. 

(B ) Anna Pritchett, Federal Writer, 1200 Kentucky Avenue# 


Incidents in the life of Mrs. Che at am as she told them 

to me* (B } 

*X was bom, in 1843, in Gallatin, Tennessee, 94 years 
ago this coming (1937) Christmas day," (A) 

"Our master, Martin Henley, a farmer, was hard on us 
slaves, but ire were happy in spite of our lack." (a) 

"When I was a child, 1 didn't hare it as hard as some of 
the children in the quartern, I always stayed, in the "big house," 
slept on the floor, right near the fireplace, with one quilt for ay 
bed and one quilt to oarer mo. Then when I g rawed up, I was in 
the quarters." (A) 

"After the Civil war, I went to Ohio to oook for General 
Payne, we had a nice life in the general's house.'* (a) 

"X r e m e m ber one night, way back before the Civil war# 
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no wanted & goose* I went out to steal one as that was the only 
way we slaves would have one* I crept very quiet-like, put my 
hand in where they was and grabbed* and what do you suppose 1 had? 

A great big pole oat* Well, I dropped him quick, went back, took off 
all my olothes , dug a hole, and buried them* The next night I 
went to the right place, grabbed me a nice big goos e, held hie neck 
and feet so he couldn’t holler* put h*m under my am, and ran with him, 
and did we eat?* (a) 

"V»e often had prayer meeting out in the quarters, and t© 
keep the folks in the "big house" from hearing us, we would take 
pots, turn them down, put something under them, that let the 
sound go in the pots, put them in a row by the door, then our 
voices would not go out, and we could sing and pray to our heart's 
content •* (A) 

"At Thanksgiving time we would have pound cake* That 
was fine* We would take our hands and beat and beat our oaks 
dough, put the dough in a skillet, cover it with the lid and put it 
in the fireplace* (The covered skillet would act our ovens of 
today*" It would take all day to bake, but it sure would be good! 
not like the cakes you have today," (A) 

"When we cooked our regular meals, we would put our 
food in pots, slide them on an iron rod that hooked into the fire- 
place * (They were called pot hooks • ) The pots hung right over 
the open fire and would boll until the food was done*" (A) 
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"‘•Ye often made ash cake . (That is made o t biscuit 
dough.) ihen the dough was ready, we swept a ole an place on the 
floor of the fireplace, siaoothed the dough out with our hands, took 
eotae ashes, put them on top of the dough, then put some hot coals 
on top of the ashes, and .just left it* When it was done, we 
brushed off the coals, took out the bread, brushed off the ashes, 
child, that was bread.” (a) 

"When we roasted a chicken, we got it all nice and clean, 
stuffed him with dressing, greased him all over good, put a 
cabbage leaf on the floor of the fireplace , put the chicken on 
the cabbage leaf, then covered him good with another cabbage leaf, 
and put hot coals all over and around him, and left him to roast* 

That is the best way to cook chicken." (a) 

I firs. Cheatam lives with a daughter, Mrs. Jones. She 
is a very snail old lady, pleasant to talk with, has a very happy 
disposition. Her eyes, as she said, "have gotten vej*y dim," and 
she oan*t piece her quilts anymore# That was the way she spent her 
spare time. 

She has beautiful white hair and is very proud of it* (B) 

Submitted December 1, 1937 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

By: Aim P RITCHE TT 

Field Writer 
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Xrom an interview with James Childress end from John bell both liv» 
ins at 312 3. S* Fifth Street, Evansville, Indiana. 

Known as Uncle Jimmy by the many children that cluster about 
the aged man never tiring of his stories of "When I was a chile*" 

"When I was a chile my daddy and mamma was slaves and I was a s 
si!' vo," so begins many recounted tales of the long ago* 

Born at Nashville, Tennessee in the year 1P60, uncle Jimmie 
rorenhers the Civil War clays with the exciting events as related to 
his own family end the fpr-HJ - of Jrirtes Childress, his master. He re-* 
.members sorrow expressed in parting tears when "Uncle Johnie and Uncle 
bob started to war* He recalls happy days when the beautiful valley 
of the Cumberland was abloom with wild flowers and fertile acres were 
carpeted with blue grass. 

"A beautiful view could always bo enjoyed from the hillsides and 
there were many protty homes belonging to the rich citizens , Slave* 


loop b the lawns smooth and tended the flowers for miles around Nashville, 


when I was a child** said Uncle Jimmie* 

Uncle Jijrnii© Childress has no knowledge of his master* s having 
practiced cruelty towards any slave* "We was all well fed, well clothed 
and lived in good cabins. X nevor got a cross word from Hare John in 
my life," he declared* "When the slaves got their freedom they rejoiced 
staying up many nights to sing, dene© and enjoy themselves, although 
they still depended on old Mars John for food and bed, they felt too 
excited to work in the fields or cere for the stock* They hated to 


leave their homes but Mr* Childress told them to go out and make homes 
for thesaatelvea** 
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Laras* 6ml James Childreea 1 St ory. 

Evans villa since 1381* Have worked for a good many man and John. Bala 
will tall you X have had only friends In the city of Evano villa. * 
Uncle Jimmie recalls hew the slaves always prayed to God for 
freedom and the negro preachers always preached about the day whan t 
slaves would be no longer slaves but free and happy* 

"My people loved Cod* they sang seared songs* 1 awing Low Sweat 
Uharriot* was one of the beat songs they knew 1 ’* Bare uncle Jimmie 
sang a at ansa of the song and said It related to Cfrod'e setting the 
negroes free* 

"The negroes at Bp* Child rest* place were allowed to learn as 
much as they could* Several of the young men could road and write* 
"Our raster was a good man and did no harm to anybody* w 

James Childress is a black man, small of stature # wlth crisp 
wooly dork hair* Be is glad he is not a mulatto but a thorough 
blooded negro* 
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(A) Mrs* Sarah Colbort -Ex-S lave- 1505 Ncrth Capitol 
avenue, Indianapolis , Indiana* 

(B) Anna Pritohott -Federal Writer- 1200 Kentucky Avenue* 


Mrs* Sarah Carpenter Colbort was bom in Alien County, 
Kentucky in 1855* She was owned by Leige Carpenter, a farmer. (A) 
Sir father, Isaae Carpenter was the grandson of his 
neater. In if# Carpenter, who was very kind to hin. Isaae worked 
on the farm until the old master's death* He was then sold to Jin 
HeFarlaad in Frankfort Esntuoky* Jin's wilt was very aeaa to the 
slaves, whipped then regularly ovary morning to start the day right* 
(A) 

One naming after a savers beating, lease mt an old slave 
who asked hin why ho lot his Mistress boat hin so mush. Isaae 
laughed and asked hin what he eould do about it* The old nan told 
if he would bite her foot, the next tine she knocked hin down, 
she would step boating hin and perhaps sell hin* (A) 

The next naming ho was getting his regular boating, ho 
willingly fill to the fleer, grabbed hie mistress* foot, bit her 
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wry hard. She tried very bard to poll away from him, he bald on 
still biting, she ran around in the room, lease still holding an* 

Finally, she stopped beating bin and never attempted to strike 
him again* (A) 

the next week he was put on tbs biotic, being a very good 
worker and a very strong man, the bids were high* (a) 

His young master* beige Jr*, outbid everyone and 
bought him for $1200*00* 

His young mistress was very mean to him. He went again to 
hie old friend for adrlee. This time be told him to got some 
yellow dust, sprinkle It around in his mistress* room and if 
possible, get some in her shoes* This he did and in a short time 
he was sold again to Johnson Carpenter in the stem county* Be wee 
not really treated any better there* By this time be wae vary 
tired of being mistreated* He remembered hie old master telling 
him to never let anyone be mesa te him* He ran away to hie old 
mistress, told nor of his many hardships, and told her what the 
old master had told him, so she sent him bask* At the next sale 
she bought him, and he lived there until slavery was abolished* (A) 

Her grandfather. Bat Carpenter, was an ambitious slave t 
he dug or* and bought his freedom, then bought his wife by paying 
$90*00 a year te her master for her* She eontinued to work on the 
farm of her own master fbr a very small wage* (A) 

Bat's wife, Matilda, lived on the farm net far from 
him, he was allowed te visit her every Sunday. One Sunday, 
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it looked like rain, hie master told him to gather in the oats, 
he refused to do this and was beaten with a raw hide • He was so 
angry, he went to one of the witeh -e rafters for a charm so ho 
oould fix his old master* (A) 

The witeh doctor told him to get fire new nails, as there 
were fire members in his master’s family, walk to the bum, them 
walk baekwards a few steps, pound one nail in the ground, giving 
each nail the name of each member of the family, starting with the 
master, then the mistress, and so on through the family. Bash 
time one nail was pounded down in the ground, walk backwards and nail 
the next one in until all were pounded deep in the ground* Si 
did as instructed and was never beaten again* (A) 

Jane Carmen was the village witeh* She disturbed the 
slaves with her oat* Always at milking tins the eat would appear, 
and at night would go from one cabin to another, putting out the 
grease lamps with his paw. No matter how they tried to kill 
the oat, it just could not be dons* 

An old witeh doctor told them to melt a dime, form a 
bullet with the silver, and shoot the eat* He said a lead bullet 
would never kill a bewitched animal* The silver bullet fixed the 
oat* (A) 

Jane also bewitched the ohleksns. They wore dying so 
fast anything they did soemsd useless* Finally a big fire vas 
built and the dead ohiekens thrown into the fire, that burned the 
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charm, and no sore o hi oka ns died, (a) 

lira. Colbert lives with hor daugher In a rtry 
oomfortable hone, she seems very happy and was glad to talk of 
hor early day*. Boor oho would laugh when telling of the ex- 
periences of her family# 

She has reared a large family of her own, and feels very 
proud of them, (B) 

Submitted December 1, 1937 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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SLAVERY DAYS OP MANDY COOPER OP 
LINCOLN COUNTY, KENTUCKY 

Ref* Frank Cooper, 715 Ott St*, Franklin, Ind# 

Frank Cooper, an aged oolored man of Franklin, relates some very 
interesting conditions that existed In slavery days as handed down to him by 
his mother* 

Mandy Cooper, the mother of Frank Cooper, was 115 years old when she 
died; she was owned by three different families* the Good's, the Burton's, and 
the Cooper's, all of Lincoln Co* Kentucky* 

"Well, Ah reckon Ah am one of the oldest colored men hereabouts," 
confessed aged Frank Cooper* "What did you all want to see me about?" Ify 
mission being stated, he related one of the strangest categories alluding to 
his mother's slave life that I have ever heard* 

"One day while mah many was washing her back my si stab, noticed ugly 
disfiguring scare on it* IiPquirlng about them, we found^nuch to our amazement, 
that they were mammy's relics of the now gone, if not forgotten, slave days* 

"This was her first reference to her "misery days" that she had evah 
made in my presence* Of course we all thought she was tellin' us a big story 
and we made fun of her* With eyes flashin', she stopped bathing, dried her baok 
and reached for the smelly ole black whip that hung behind the kitohen door* 

Biddin ? us to strip down to our waists, my little mammy with the boney bent-ovah 
back, struok each of us as hard as evah she could with that black-snake whip, each 
stroke of the whip drew blood from our backs* "Now", she said to us, "you have a 
taste of slavery days*" With three of her ohildren now having tasted of some of 
her "misery days" she was in the mood to tell us more of her sufferings; still 

^ r< A 


indelibly impressed in ay mind* 
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flty ole back is bent ovah from the quick-tempered blows fold by 
the red-headed Miss Burton* 

'At dinner time one day when the churnin' wasn't finished for the 
noonday meal', she said with an angry look that must have been reborn in mah 
mammy's eyes — eyes that were dimmed by years and hard livin', 'three white 
women beat me from angi^ because they had no butter for their bisouits and 
cornbread* Miss burton used a heavy board while the mis bus used a whip* 

While I was on my knees beggin* them to quit. Miss Burton hit the small of mah 
back with the heavy board* Ah knew no more until kind Mr# Hamilton, who was 
staying with the white folks, brought me inside the cabin and brought me around 
with the oamphor bottle* Ah* 11 always thank him - God bless him - he picked me 
up where they had left me like a dog to die in the blazin' noonday sun* 

* After mah baok was broken it was doubted whether ah would evah be 
able to work again or not* Ah was placed on the a uction J block to be bidded 
for so mah owner oould see if ah was worth anything or not# One man bid $1700# 
after puttin' two dirty fingahs in my mouth to see my teeth* Ah bit him and his 
faoe showed angah* He then wanted to own me so he could punish me* 

*Th inkin' his bid of $1700 was official he unstrapped his buggy whip 
to beat me, bub my mastah saved me* % master declared the bid unofficial* 

'At this auction ay sister was sold for $1900 and was never seen by 

us again*' 

mother related same experiences she had with the Paddy-Boilers, 
later called the "Kuklux", these Paddy-Rollers were a constant dread to the 
Negroes* They would whip the poor darkeys unmercifully without any cause* 

One night while the Negroes were gathering for a big party and danoe they got 

i 

wind of the approaching Paddy-Rollers in large numbers on hofsehaok* The Negro 
men did not know what to do for protection, they became desperate and decided 
to gather a quantity of grapevines end tied them fast at & dark place in the 
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road* When the Paddy-Rollers cane thundering down the road bent on deviltry 
and unaware of the trap set for them, plunged head-on into these strong 
grapevines and three of their number were killed and a score was badly 
injured# Several horses had to be shot following injuries# 

"When the news of this happening spread it was many months before 
the Paddy-Rollers were again heard of#" 
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Tim* 11 * XI* j^dsundi i has resided at 405 mat Hiolcory street 
In Elkhart tar the past tan years* Dorn in iyncbl«*rg, Virginia, 
in 1053, he lived there for govern 1 years* later It® rote taken to 
Mississippi by I'd* mater, end finally to Itsshville# Tennessee, 
where ho lived until big renovel to KUdiart* 

Mr* BSbaands lg very religious, end for many years has serv- 
ed hie people ©© g Minister of the Gospel* lie feels deeply that 
the religion of today hoe greatly changed fron the B oM tine ro- 
liglon*” In slavery days, the colored people were ao subjugated 
end uneducated that be olein© they were especially susceptible 
to religion, end poured out their religious feelings in the so- 
called negro spirituals* ?£% B&nunfls Is convinced that the 

w!*- 

superstitions of the colored people and their belief in ghosts 
and gobbling is due to the fact tlmt their emotions were worked 
upon by sieve drivers to keep theta in subjugation* Oftentimes 
white people dressed as $io*ts, frightened tho colored people 
Into doing mny things under protest* Hie "ghosts” wore feared 
far aore then the slave-drivers* 

The tmt of the HebelUon is not rt^eeabered by lit* ittsunds, but 
he clearly reecnbers the period following tho war known as the 
Reconstruction Period# The j*egroea wore very ha >py when they 
learned they wore free as a result of the war* A few took ad- 
vantage of their freeden ^mediately, but may, not knowing 
vhat else to do, recoined with their feroor meters# so m re- 
gained on the plantations five years after fc' wy war© free* 
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Gradually they learned to ear© foe thasselves, often throutfi in- 
structions received f» their faraor motors* nnd then they wore 
gM to start out in the -orlA for tfacnaolvos* of course, there 
were escoptions, for the slaves oho had boon abused b * gruel oas- 
tors wore only too glad to leave their f<mvse honor* 

Tins fo Hiring reednisoonoo is to 34 by nr# ridawftd*? 

•as a boy* 1 worked in Virginia for ry raster* a hr. 

Koreter# ho had two sons vhe served as bosooc on the fom# a 

elder sister was the head boss* After the me was over, the oio- 
tar soiled the colored people together «nd told then tiuit thoy 
were no Longer slaves, that tliey ol$it leave if tlsey wished* 

"The claves hod boon watering oueuanbors which had boon 
planted around barrels filled with soil* Holes ii&d beer, bored 
in the barrels, and when water was poured in Kim bsrralte, it 
.gradually soaped out f&rough the holes time watering tho eueacibcra. 

11 After the apoeofc, one son told the slaves to rosuno tlioir 
veufe, Sines I was free, 7 rofuaod to do rto, and no o result, X 
rocoived a terrible PloLdng, 1 ne&tally resolved to get oven son* 
day* Tears afterward, X vent to the bate of this non for the 
express purpose of soaking revenge* however, I was received 8e 
kindly* and treated so veil, that all thoughts of ftmgeenoe viv 
iahod, For years after, ay former boss and I visited each other 
In our own hosts** 

:•.»* Bdcaunds states that the jegro people prof or to be re* 
f erred to as colored people, and deeply recent the tmm "nigger** 
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EX-SLAVES 


John Euhank3 & Family 

Gary*s only surviving Civil War veteran was horn a slave in 
Barren County, Kentucky, June 6, 1836. His father was a mulatto 

i 

and a free negro. His mother was a slave on the Everrett plantation 
and his grandparents ware full-blooded African negroes. As a child 
he began work as soon 6 3 possible and. was put to work hoeing and pick- 
ing cotton and any other odd jobs that would keep him busy. He was 
one of a family of several children, and is the sole survivor, a 
brother living in Indianapolis, having died there in 1935. 

Following the custom of the south, when the children of the 
Everrett family grew up, they married ana slaves were given them 
for wedding presents. John was given to a daughter who married a 
man of the name of Eubanks, hence his name, John Eubanks. John was 
one of the more fortunate slaves in that his mistress and master 
were kind and they were in a 3tate divided on the question of slavery. 
They favored the north. The rest of the children were given to 
other members of the Everrett family upon their marriage or sold 
down the river and never saw one another until after the close of 
the Civil War, 

Shortly after the beginning of the Civil War, when the north 
seemed to be losing, someone conceived the idea of forming iiegro 
regiments and as an inducement to the slaves, they offered them 
freedom if they would join the Union forces, John* a mistress and 
master told him that If he wished to join the Union forces, he had 
their consent and would not have to run away like other slaves were 
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doing* At the beginning of the war, John was twenty-one years of 
age* When Lincoln freed the slaves by his Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, John was promptly given his freedom by his master and mistress* 

John decided to join the northern army which was located at 
Bowling Green, Kentucky , a distance of thirty-five miles from 
Glasgow where John was living. He had to walk the entire thirty- 
five miles. Although he fails to remember all the units that he 
was attached to, he does remember that it was part of General Sher- 
man^ army. His regiment started with Sherman on his famous march 
through Georgia, but for some reason unknown to John, shortly after 
the campaign was on its way, his regiment was recalled and sent else- 
where • 

His regiment was near Vicksburg, Mississippi, at the time Lee 
surrendered* Since Lee was a proud southerner and did not want the 
negroes present when he surrendered, Grant probably for this reason 
as much as any other refused to accept Lee 1 s sword, ’//hen Lee 
surrendered there was much shouting among the troops and John was 
one or many put to work loading cannons on boats to be shipped up 
the river. His company returned on the steamboat ” Indiana * n Upon 
his returh to Glasgow^ iie saw for the first time in six years, his 
mother and other members of his family who had returned free. 

Shortly after he returned to Glasgow at the close of the Civil 
War, he saw several colored people walking down the highway and was 
attracted to a young colored girl in the group who was wearing a 
yellow dress. Immediately he said to himself, "If she ain*t married 
there goes my wife*" Sometime later they met and were married 
Christmas day in 1866. To this union twelve children were bom four 
of whom are living today, two in Gary and the others in the south. 
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After his marriage he lived on a farm near Glasgow for several 
years, later moving to Louisville, where he worked in a lumber 
yeard. He came to Gary in 1924, two years after the death of his 
wife. 

President Grant was the first president for whom he cast his 
vote and he continued to vote until old age prevented him from walk- 
ing to the polls. 

Although Lincoln Is one of his favorite heroes, Teddy Roosevelt 
tops his list of great men and he never failed to vote for him. 

In 1926, he was the only one of three surviving memebers of the 
Grand Army of the Republic in Gary and mighty proud of the fact that 
he was the only one in the parade. In 1937 he Is the 30le survivor* 

He served in the army as a member of Company K of the 108th, 
Kentucky Infantry (Negro Volunteers). 

When General Morgan, the famous southern raider, crossed the 
Ohio on his raid across southern Indiana, John was one of the jiegro 
fighters who after heavy fighting, forced Morgan to recross the 
river and retreat back to the south. He also participated in sever- 
al skirmishes with the cavalry troops commanded by the famous Nathan 
Bedfored Forrest, and was a member of the^gegro garrison at Port 
Pillow, on the Mississippi which was assaulted ana captured. This 
resulted in a massacre of the negro soldiers. John was in several 
other fights, but a3 he says, "never onct got a skinhurt." 

At the present time, Mr. Eubanks is resiaing with his daughter, 

Mrs. Bertha Sloss and several grandchildren, in Gary, Indiana. He 
is badly crippled with rheumatism, has poor eyesight and his memory 
is falling. Otherwise his health is good. Most of his teeth are 
good an d they are a source of wonder to his dentist. He is ninety- 
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eight years of age an! his wish in life now, is to live to be a 
hundred. Sinoe his brother and mother both died at ninety-eight 
ana his paternal grandfather at one hundred-ten years of age, he 
$as a good chance to realize this ambition. 

Because of his condition most of this interview was had from 
his grandchildren, who have taken notes in recent years oi any 
incidents that he relates. He is proud that most of his fifty 
grandchildren are high school graduates and that two are attending 

the University of Chicago. 

In 1935, he enjoyed a motor trip, when his family took him 
back to Glasgow for a visit. He suffered no ill effects from the 

trip* 
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Jo$m Eubanks, Gary's only negro Civil War survivor has lived 
to see the ninety- eighth anniversary of his birth and despite his 
advanced age, recalls with surprising clarity many interesting and 
sad events of hi 3 boyhood days when a slave on the Everett plantation. 

lie was born in Glasgow, Barron County, Kentucky, June 6, 1839, 
one of seven children of a chattel of the Everett family. 

The old man retains most of his faculties, but bears the mark 
of his extreme age in an obvious feebleness and failing sight and 
memory. He is physically large, says he once was a husky, weighing 
over two hundred pounds, bears no scars or deformities and despite 
the hardships and deprivations of his youth, presents a kindly and 
tolerant attitude . 

,f I remembah well, us young uns on the Everett plantation,” 
he relates, "I worked since I can remembah, hoein* , pickin' cotton 
and othah chohs 'round the fahm. We didden have much clothes, 
nevah no undahweah, no shoes, old ovahalls and a tattahed shirt, 
wintah and summah . Come de wintah, it be so cold mah feet weah 
plumb numb mos' o' de time and manya time - when we git a chanct- 
we druve the hogs from out in the bogs an* put ouah feet in the 
wahmed wet mud. They was cracked and the skin on the bottoms and 
in de toes weah cracked and bleedin* mos' o* time, wit bloody scabs 
but de summah healed them agin.” 

"Does yohall remembah, Granpap," his daughter prompted, " 

Yoh mahstah - did he treat you mean?" 

"No," his tolerant acceptance apparent in his answer, 

"it weah done thataway. Slaves weah whipt and punished and the 
younguns belonged to the raahatah to work foah him oh to sell. When 
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X v/eah f bout six yeahs old, Mahstah Everett give me to Tony 
Subunks as a weddin* present when he married mahstch* s daughtoh 
Becky. Becky would* n let Tony v/hip her slaves who came from 
her fsthah's plantation. 'They ah my prophty, » s he say, 'an* 
you caint whip dem.* Tony whlpt his othah slaves hut not Becky's." 

"I remembah" he continued, "how they tied de slave 'round a 
post, wit hands tied togedder 'round the post, then a husky lash 
his back wid a snakeskin lash 'til hisn back were cut and bloodened, 
the blood spattered" gesticulating with his unusually large hands, 

"an* hisn back all cut up. Den they'd pouh salt watah on hem. Dat 
dry and hahden and stick to hem. Me nevah take it off 'till it 
heal. Sometimes I see marhstah Everett hang a slave tip-toe. He 
tie him up so he stan* tip-toe an' leave him thataway* 

"I be twenty-one wehn v/ah broke out. Mahstah Eubanks say to 
me, 'Yohall don* need to run 'way ifn yohall want to jine up wid de 
ahmy.» He say, *Deh would be a fine effin slaves run off. Yohall 
don* haf to min off, go right on and I do not pay dat fine*' He 
say, "nlist in de ahmy but don* run off.* How I walk thirty-five 

mile from Glasgow to Bowling Green to dis place - to de 'nlistin' 
place - from home fouh mile - to Glasgow - to Bowling green, thirty- 
five mile. On de road I meet up with two boys, so we go on. Dey 
run 'way from Kentucky, and we go together. Then same Bushwackers come 
down de road. We* s scared and run to the woods and hid. As we run 
tru de woods, pretty soon we heerd chickens crowing. We fill ouah 
pockets wit stones. We goin'to kill chickens to eat. Pretty soon 
we heerd a man holler, *You come 'round outta der'- and I see a white 
nan and come out. He say, 'What yoh all doin' heah?' I turn 'round 

and say, 'Well boys, come on boys.* an' the boys come out. The man 
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say, *I*n Union Soldier. Vfhat yoh ell doin’ heah?* I say, *V;e goin* 
to ’nlist in de ohray.* lie say, ’Dat’s fine’ and he say, ’come ’long* 

He say, ’git right on white man’s side’- we go to station. Den he 
say, ’You go right down to de station and give yoh information. Vie 
keep on walkin' . Den we come to o white house wit stone steps in front 
so we go in. An’ -we got to ’nils tin’ place and jine up wit de ahmy. 

"Den we go trainin' in d* camp and we move on. Gome to a little 

town a little town. i/e come to Bolling Green., den to Louiwille. 

V/e come to a rivah a rivah (painfully recalling) d' Mississippi. 

"i/e weah 'nfantry and petty soon we gits in plenty fights, but 
not o scratch hit me. V/e chase dem cavalry, i/e run den all night 
end next nohnin' d 1 daptain he so2 r , 1 Dey done broke down.’ ifnen we 
rest, he say ’See dey don’ trick you.’ I say, ’V/e got all d’ ahmy 
men togedder* Vie hold dem back ’til help come.’ 

!r i7e don* have no tents. Sleep on naked groun’ in wet and cold 
and rain. LIos’ d’ time we’ s hungry but we win d’ war and hahstah 
Dybanks tell us we no moah hisn property, we’s free now.’ 


The old man can ta lk only in short sentences and his voice dies 
to a whisper and soon the strain became evident. He was tired. V/het 
he does remember is with surprising clearness especially small details, 
hut with a helpless gesture, he dismisses names and locations. lie 
remembers the exact date of his discharge, March 20, 1866, which his 
daughter verified by producing his discharge papers. He remembers 
the place, Vicksburg, the Company - K, and the Regiment, 180th. 

Dropping back once more to his childhood he spoke of an incident which 
his daughter says makes them all cry when he relates it, although they 

have heard it many times* 
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’’Mahstah Everett whipt me onct and raothah she cried. Then 
Mahstah Everett say, ’Why yoh all cry? - Yoh cry I whip anothah of 
these young uns. She try to stop. He whipt ’nother. He say, »Ifn 
yoh all don* stop, yoh be whipt tool ’ and mothah she trien to stop 
hut teahs roll out, so Mahstah Everett whp her too. 

”1 wanted to visit mothah when I belong to Mahst’ Eubanks, but 

Becky say, ’Yoh all best not see youh mothah, or yoh wan * to go 

* 

all de time’ then explaining, 1 she wan 1 me to fohgit mothah, but I 
nevah could. When I cm back from d* ahmy, I go home to mothah 
and say ‘don* y’ know me?’ She say, ’Ho, I don* know you.' I say, 

’Yoh don* know me?’ She say, ’No, ah don 1 know yoh. 1 I say, I’se 
John.* Den she cry and say how ahd growd and she thought 1*36 daid 
dis long time. I done , splain how the many fights I* se in wit no 
scratch and she bein 1 happy.” 

Speaking of Abraham Lincoln’s death, he remarked, ”Sho now, ah . 
remembah dat well. We all feelin* sad and all d’ soldiers had wreaths 
on der guns.” 

TJpon his return from the army he married a young negress he had 
seen some time previous at which time he had vowed some day to make her 
his wife. He was married Christmas day, 1866. For a number of years 
he lived on a farm of his own near Glasgow. Later he moved with his 
family to Louisville where he worked in a lumber yard. In 1923, two 
years after ‘the death of his wife, he came to Gary, when he retired. 

He is now living with his daughter, Mrs. Sloss, 2713 Harrison Boulevard, 
Gary. 
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Interview with Mr* John W. Fields, Ex-Slav© 
of Civil War period, September 17, 1937 


John W# Fields, 2120 Uorth Twentieth Street, Lafayette, Indiana, 

now employed as a domestic ty Judge Burnett is a typical a> ample of 

a "ino colored . eiitlomeu, who, despite his lowly birth and adverse 

* 

circumstances, has labored and ex onomisod until he has acquired a 
rospeotod place in his hone comunity, 2Io is the owner of three 
properties, un-aort gaged, and is a member of the colored Baptist Church of 
Lafayette* As will lator bo soon hie Ilf© has been one of constant 

effort to better hinailf spiritually and physically* He is a fine 

\ 

sxaaple of a man who has lived a morally and physically clean life* 

But, as for He life, I will let Mr, Fields apeak for himself* 

v ' i fy name is John W« Fields and and I'm ei ghty-nlnc ( 89 ) years old* I 
was bora March 27, 1648 in UWenebur &, ^^hat s 115 miles below 

Louisville, K y* There was 11 other children besides iyself in my family. 
When I was six years ofd, all of ua children wore taken from my 
parents, because my master died and his estate had to be settled* 

We slaves ware divided by this method* Three disinterested persons were 
ohosen to cats* to the plantation and together they wrote the names 
of the different heirs on a few slips of paper* These slips were put in 
a hat and passed among us slaves* Each one took a slip and the ram* 
on the slip was the new owner* X happened to draw the name of a 
relative of my master who was a widow# I oan't describe the heart- 
break and horror of that separation* X was only *<bc years ofd and it 
was the last time 2 eter sasjLy mother for longer than one night, twelve 


children taken from wy mother in one day* Five el a ter b and two brothers 
want to Charleston* Virginia* one brother and one slater went to Lexington* 
Xy*, one sister went to Hartford* Xy., and one brother and myself 
stayed in Owonoburg* Iy, % nother was later allowed to visit awoufcg 
us ohildren for one week of eaoh year* so she oould only revnain a short 
tire at each place* 

Ify life prior to that time was filled with heart-aches and des- 
pair* We a ose from foir to five o’clock in the morning and parents 
and ohildren were given hard work* lasting until nightfall gaves us 
our respite* After a meager supper, we generally talked until we 
grew sleepy* we had to go to bed* Sor e of us would read* if we were 
luoky enough to know how* 

x In most of us colored folks was tire great desire to able to read 
and write* Tfe took advantage of every opportunity to educate ourselves* 

The greater part of the pla tatlon owners were very harsh if we were 
caught trying to learn or/ write* It was the lew that if a white man 
was caught tr/ to eduoatje a negro slave* he was liable to prosecution 
entailing a fine of fifty j dollars and a jail sentence, We were never allowed 
to go to town and it was [not until after I ran away that I knew that they 

j 

sold anythin- but slaves^ tobacco and wiskey* Our ignorance was the 

greatest held the South j had on us* We knew we could run away* but what 

i 

then? in offender guiU^y of this crime was subjected to very harsh 

/ 

punishment* / 

i 

^Hhon ay masters estate had been settled* I was to go with the widowed 

/ 

relative to her place, j she swung r.e up on her liorse behind her and pro- 

I 

nised me all manner of sweet things if I would acme peacefully* X didnH 
fully realise what /jwa* happening* and before X knew it * I was on ay 
way to ay nsw her** jtJpen arrival her manner changed very Juuoh, and she took 
ms down to where the^ ‘e was a bunoh of won burning brush* She said* "see these 


jnen?" I said* yes # Wall, help than, she repli^KU So at the age of six 
2 started tay life as an independent slave* Proas then on rcy life as a slave 
was a repetition of hard work, poor quarters and board* We had no beds 
at that tine, we just "bujjked* on the floor* I had one blanket and manyo the 
night I sst by tho fl replace during the long eold night* in the winter* 
iy Pi a trees had separated me frori all ny family hut one brother 
with sweet words, but that pose was dropped after site reached her place* 

Shortly alter 1 had beenjc^' there, she married » northern ran by the" name of 
David Hill* At first he was very nice to us, but he gradually acquired 
a Kean and overbearing maimer toward us* 1 recwiber one incident that 
I don’t like to remember* One of tho wesson slaves hud been very siobknd 

i 

she was unable to work just as fast as he thought she ought to* HO had driven 
her all day with no^ results* That ni - ht after ecmpleteing our work he 
called us ell together* lie made mo hold a light, while he whipped he? 
wad then made one of t o slaves pour salt water on her bleeding back* !$r 
imiords turn yet at that sight* 

At t;>e beginning of the Civil War I was still at tills place 
as a slave* It looked at the first of the war as if the south would 
win, as *soet of the big battles were won by the South* this was because 
we slaves stayed at hetae and tended the fame and kept their families* 

‘ To eliminate this solid support of the South, the Emancipation 
Act was passed, freeing all slaves* post of the slam were so ignorant 
they did not realise they were free* She planters know this and as 
Kentucky never seoeeded from the Union, they would send slam into 
Kentucky free other states In the south ana hire thorn out to plantations* 

Far these reasons X did not re&l se that I was free untill 1864* I innediatoly 
resolved to run away and join the Onion Arwy and eejey brother and I went te 


Owensburg, Ky* and tried to join* Ity brother was taken f but I mt re- 
fused as being too young* I raids at Evansville, Terre Haute and Indianapolis 
but was unable to get in* X then tried to find work and was finally 
hired by a man at $7.00 a month. That was my first independent jog* 

From then on I went from one .lob to another working as , aneral laborer u 

X I married at 24 years of age and had four children* Hy wife has 

been dead for 12 years and 6 snathe. Mr* Miller, always remember© that* 

"The brightest man, the prettiest flower 
May be out down, and withered in an hour* 9 

" Today, I am the only surviving member wlio helped organise the second 

Baptist Church here in Lafayat a, $4 years ago. I*v* triad to live ao- 

oording to the way tbs Lord would wish, God Bless you* 

"The alook of life is wound but ogee. 

Today is yours, tomorrow is not* 

So one knows when the handB will stop** 
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Mr# Fields say* that all ;iegro slaves were ardent believer* In ghosts, 

supornatual powers,, tokciis and "eijjBB#" Ihe follow! ;£ story illustrates the point# 

*A turkey .gobbler had laystcrionsly disappeared free one oftie 

neighboring plantations ami the local sla ve wire accused of oorsaetinc 

e. 

the fowl to a boiling pot# A slave ©oisvlcted of th^ft .-as punished 
•overly# As all of the slaves denied any knowledgs of the turkey 1 s 
whereabouts, they were instructed to rake a search of the entire 
plantation#* 

n Qa one part of the place there was a large peach orchard# At 

* 

tlie time the trees were full of the groan fruit* Under one of the 
trees was a largo cabinet or "safe 1 * as t oy were called# One of t e 
slaves accidently opened the safe and. Behold, there was Mr# 

Gobbler peacefully seated on ft nueiber of green poaches# 

“The negro immediately ran book and notified his raster of 
the discovery# The mater returned to the orchard with the slave 
to find that the negro’s wild tale was true# A turkey gobble* 
sitting on a nest of green j ©aches A bad anon* 

"The master had a son who had been seriously injured sea© tine 
before by a runaway teen, and a few days after this unusual occuraico 
with the turkey, the son died# After his death, the word ef the 

i 

turkey’s nesting venture and the deate of the master’s son spread 
to the four winds, and for boro tine after this story 'was relatsd 
wherever there wet a public gathering with the White people or 


tho alsve population,* 

All throu-.h tho south a horseshoe was considered an tsaen of 
good luck. Kare Indeed was the to thorn hotio t}j&t did not have onto 
nailed over iho door* ©lie insured the household and all who entered 
of plesant prospec *.s while within tho hone* If while In tho hone 
- cit should perhaps got Into a violent argument, never hit the other 
party with a broom as it war, a sure indication of bad luck* if Grandad 
had the rheumatics, ho would be sure of relief if ho carried a 
buckeye in his pocket* 

Of all the Ton CtawsuKtaent s, tho one broken most by the nogro 
was* Thou Shalt Hot Steal This v/ae duo mostly to the insufficent 
food the slaves obtained* boat of the planters expected a chicken to 
suddenly get heavenly aspirations one© in a while, but as hr* Fields 
says, "When a beautiful 250 pound hog suddenly trios to kidnap 
hirself, th© planter deoidod to investigate** It ocourod like this* 

*A 250 po nd hog had been fruitless* The planter ms certain 
that the culprit me among his group of slaves, so he decided to 
personally conduct a quiet invest! gallon* 

One night aJvorfcly afWr the noon had risen in tho sky* two of 
the negroes ware seated at a table in on® of the cabins talking of 
the experiences of the day* A knock sounded on the door* Both slaves 
jumped up and cautiously peeked out of the window* Lot there ms the 
nsflter pat ently mi ting for an answer. The visiting negro decided 
that the master must not see both of them and he asked the other to 
o*neeal him while the master ms there* Hie other slave told him to 
climb into tho attic and be perfectly quiet* Then this was done* the 
tenant of the oabin answered the door* 

The master strode in and gased about the cabin* He them 



turned abruptly to the slave axtci growled, ’Alright, whore 1# that 
hog you *tolod| ’isaesa, replied the negro, *t know nothing about no 
hog# The mater was certain tiiat the clave was lying and i-old him so 
in no uncertain torsaa# The terrified slave eaicU 'Hass*, I know nothing 
of ai$r ho -* I never seed him# SJJc (k»od Man up above knows I never 
seed him# HE knows every idling end IDS knows I didn’t steal hirol 
The man in the attic by this time was aroused at the rdsundorstood 
conversation taking place below him# Disregarding all, he raised hie 
voice end yelled, ’He’s a liar, hassa, he knows just as much about it 
as I del 

Host of the strictly negro folklore lias failed into the past# 

The younger ner.ro operations who have boon reared ami educated In the 
north have lost tills boa ring and asmaiod tiie lor© of the local white 
pop latlon through their daily contact with the whites# The older 
negro natives of this section are for 'the most part employed as 
domestics and through this channel rapidly assimilated the employers 
viewpoint in most of hi© veliefs and conversations# 
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INDIANS MADE SLAVES AMONG THE NEGROES 

Interviews with George Fortraan* Cor. Bellemeade Ave* and Garvin St*, 
Evansville, Indiana, and other interested citizens* 

"The story of my life, I will tell to you with sinoerest respect to 
all and love to many, although reviewing the dark trail of my childhood and 
early youth causes me great pain." So spoke George Fortman, an aged man and 
former slave, although the history of his life reveals that no Negro blood 
runs through his veins* 

"My story necessarily begins by relating events which occurred in 
1338, when hundreds of Indians were rounded up like cattle and driven away 
from the valley of the Wabash* It is a well known fact recorded in the his- 
tories of Indiana that the long journey from the beautiful Wabash Valley was 
a horrible experience for the fleeing Indians, but I have the tradition as 
relating to my own family, and from this enforced flight ensued the tragedy 
of my birth*" 

The aged ex-slave reviews tradition* "Jfy two ancestors, John Haw*:, 
a Blackhawk Indian brave, and Racheal, a Chaokatau maiden had made themselves 
a home such as only Indians know, understand and enjoy* He was a hunter and 
a fighter but had professed faith in Christ through the influence of the 
missionaries* My greatgrandmother passed the facts on to her children and 
they have been handed down for four generations* I, in turn, have given the 
traditions to my children and grandchildren* 

"No more peaceful home had ever offered itself to the red man than the 
beautiful valley of the Wabash river* Giant elms, sycamores and maple tfees 
bordered the stream while the fertile valley was traversed with creeks and 
rills, furnishing water in abundance for use of the Indian campers* 
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"The Indians and the white settlers in the valley transaoted business 

with each other and were friendly towards each other, as I have been told by 

my mother, Elisa, and my grandmother, Courtney Hawk# 

"The missionaries often oalled the Indian families together for the 

purpose of teaching them and the Indians had been invite^ prior to being 

driven from the valley, to a sort of festival in the woods# They had prepared 

rauoh food for the occasion# The braves had gone on a long hunt to provide 

tv 

meat and the 3 quays had prepared muoh corn and other grain to be used at the 

/\ 

feast# All the tribes had been invited to a council and the poor people 
were happy, not knowing they were being deceived# 

"The decoy worked, for while the Indians were worshiping God the meet- 

! 

ing was rudely interrupted by orders of the Governor of the State# The Gov- 
ernor, whose duty it was to give protection to the poor souls, oaused them to 
be taken captives and driven away at the point of swords and guns# 

"In vain, my grandmother said, the Indians prayed to be let return to 
their homes# Instead of being given their liberty, some several hundred 
horses and ponies were captured to be used in transporting the Indians away 
from the valley# Many of the aged Indians and many innocent children died 
on the long journey and traditional stories speak of that journey as the 
’trail of death# * " 

"After long weeks of flight, when the homes of the Indiana had been 
reduoed to ashes, the long trail still carried them away from their beautiful 
valley# My greatgrandfather and his squaw became acquainted with a party of 
Indians that were going to the oanebrakes of Alabama# The pilgrims were not 

well fed or well clothed and they were glad to travel towards the south, be- 
lieving tte climate would be favorable to their health# 

"After a long and dreary journey, the Indians reached Alabama# Rachael 
had her youngest papoose strapped on to her baok while John had oared for the 
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larger child, Luoy* Sometimes she had walked beside her father but' often she 
had beoome weary or sleepy and he had carried her many miles of the journey* 
besides the weight of blankets and food* An older daughter, Coui^ney, also 
accompanied her parents* 

"-Vhen they neared the oane lands they heard the songs of Negro slaves 
as they toiled in the oane* Soon they were in sight of the slave quarters of 
Patent George’s plantation* The Negroes made the Indians welcome and the 
slave dealer allowed them to occupy the cane house j thus the Indians became 
slaves of Patent George* 

"/Torn out from his long journey John Hawk beoame too ill to work in 
the sugar cane* The kindly-disposed Negroes helped care for the aiok man but 
he lived only a few months* Raohel and her two children remained on the plan- 
tation, working with the other slaves* She had nowhere to go* No home to 

* • 

call her own* She had automatically became a slave* Her children had become 
chattel* 

"So passed a year away, then unhappiness oame to the Indian mother, 

* 

for her daughter, Courtney, beoame the mother of young Master Ford G 0 orge f s 
child* The parents called the little half-breed "Elisa" and were very fond 
of her* The widow of John Hawk beoame the mother of Patent George’s son. 
Patent Junior* 

"The tradition of the family states that in spite of these irregular 
occurrences the people at the George’s southern plantation were prosperous, 
happy, and lived in peace each with the* others* Patent George wearied of the 
Southern climate and brought his slaves into Kentucky where their ability 
and strength would amass a fortune for the master in the iron ore regions of 
Kentucky* 

"Mth the wagon trains of Patent and Ford George oame Raohel Hawk and 
her daughters, Courtney, Luoy and Rachel* Raohel died on the journey from 
Alabama but the remaining full blooded Indians entered Kentucky as slaves* 
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"The slave men soon became skilled workers in the Hillman Bolling 
Mills* Mr, Trigg was owner of the vast iron works called the "Chimneys" in 
the region, but listed as the Hillman, Dixon, Boyer, Kelley and Lyons Furnaces* 
For more than a half century these chimneys smoked as the most valuable devel- 
opment in the western area of Kentuoky, Operated in 1810, these furnaces 
had refined iron ore to supply the United States Havy with cannon balls and 
grape shot, and the iron smelting industry oontinued until after the close of 
the Civil r, 

"No slaves were beaten at the George's plantation and old Mistress 
Hester Lam allowed no slave to be sold* She was a devoted friend to all* 

"As Eliza George, daughter of Ford George and Courtney Ilawk, grew 
into young womanhood the young master Ford George went oftener and oftener 
to social functions* He was admired for his skill with firearms and for 
his horsemanship* While Courtney and his child remained at the plantation 
Ford enjoyed the compan3hip of the beautiful women of the viofaity* At last 
he brought hone the beautiful Loraine, his young bride* Courtney was stoioal 
as only an Indian can be* She shewed no hurt but helped Mistress Hester and 
Mistress Loraine with the house work*" 

Here George Fortman paused to let his blinded eyes look back into the 
long ago* Then he again oontinued with his story of the dark trail* 

"Mistress Loraine became mother of two sons and a daughter and the 
big white two-story house facing the Cumberland River at Smith Landing, 
Kentucky, became a plaoe of laughter and happy oooasions, so ray mother told 
me many times* 

/ 'Suddenly sorrow settled down over the home and the laughter turned 

} 

I into wailing, for Ford George's body was found pierced through the heart and 
j the half-breed, Eliza, was nowhere to be found* 

"The young master's body lay in state many days* Friends and neighbors 
came bringing flowers* His mother, bowed with grief, looked on the still face 
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of her son and understood — understood why death had oonte and why Eliza 
had gone away* 

"The beautiful home on the Cumberland river with its more than 600 
acres of productive land was put into the hands of an administrator of estates 
to be readjusted in the interest of the George heirs* It was only then Mis- 
tress Hester went to Aunt Lucy and demanded of her to tell where Eliza oould 
be found* 

* "She has gone to Alabama* Ole Mistus*, said Aunt Lucy, ’Eliza was 
soared to stay here** A party of searchers were sent out to look for Eliza* 
They found her secreted in a oane brake in the low lands of Alabama nursing 
her baby boy at her breast* They took Eliza and the baby back to Kentucky* 

I am that baby* that child of unsatisfactory birth*” 

The face of George Fortran registered sorrow and pain, it had been 
hard for him to retell the story of the dark road to strange ears* 

"My white uncles had told Mistress Hester that if Eliza brought me 
back they were going to build a fire and put me in it, my birth was so un- 
satisfactory to all of them, but Mistress Hester always did what she believed 
was right and I was brought up by my own mother* 

”■% lived in a oabin at the slave quarters and mother worked in the 
broom cane* Mistress Hester named me Ford George, in derision, but remained 

ray friend* She was never angry with my mother* She knew a slave had to submit 

* 

to her master and besides Eliza did not know she was Master Ford George’s 
daughter •" 

The truth had been told at last* The master was both the father of 

Eliza dnd the father of Eliza's son* 

"Mistress Hester believed I would be feeble either in mind or body 
beoause of my unsatisfactory birth, but I developed as other ohildren did and 
was well treated by Mistress Hester, Mistress Lorainne and her ohildren* 
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"Master Patent George died and Mistress Hester married Mr • Lao, 
while slaves kept working at the rolling mills and amassing greater wealth 
for the George families* 

"Five years before the outbreak of the Civil War Mistress Hester called 
all the slaves together and gave us our freedom* Courtney* my grandmother* 
kept house for Mistress Lorainne and wanted to stay on* so I too was kept at 
the George home* There was a sincere friendship as great as the tie of blood 
between the white family and the slaves* My mother married a negro ex- slave 
of Ford George and bore ohildren for him* Her health failed and when Mistress 
Puss, the only daughter of Mistress Lorainne* learned she was ill she persuaded 
the Negro man to sell his property and bring Eliza back to live with her*" 

"Why are you oalled George Fordman when your name is Ford George?" 
was the question asked the old man* 

" " : Vhen the Freedsmen started teaching school in Kentucky the census 

taker called to enlist me as a pupil* *V?hat do you call this child?* he asked 
Mistress Lorainne* ’Vfe call him the Little Captain because he carried himself 
like a soldier,* said Mistress Lorainne, ’He is the son of my husband and a 
slave woman but we are rearing him.* Mistress Lorainne told the stranger that 
I had been named Ford George in derision and he suggested she list me in the 
census as George Fordaman, whioh she did, but she never allowed me to attend 
the Freedmen f s School, desiring to keep me with her own ohildren and let me be 
taught at home* My mother's half brother* Patent George allowed his name to 
be reversed to George Patent when he enlisted in the Union Service at the out- 
break of the Civil ''Tar*" 

Some customs prevalent in the earlier days were described by George 
Fordman* *lt was customary to conduct a funeral differently than it is con- 
ducted now," he said* "I remember I was only six years old when old Mistress 
Hester T-am passed on to her eternal rest* She was kept out of her grave several 
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days in order to allow time for the relatives, friends and ex-slaves to he 
notified of her death* 

"The house and yard were full of grieving friends* Finally the lengthy 
procession started to the graveyard* Within the George’s parlors there had 
been Bible passages read, prayers offered up and hymns sung, now the oasket was 
olaced in a wagon drawn by two horses* The oasket was covered with flowers 
while the family and friends rode in ox carts, horse-drawn wagons, horseback, 
and with still many on foot they made their way towards the river* 

When we reached the river there were many canoes busy putting the 
people across, besides the ferry boat was in use to ferry vehicles over the 
stream* The ex-slaves were crying and praying and telling how good granny had 
been to all of thwp and explaining how they knew she had gone straight to 
Heaven, beoause she was so kind — and a Christian* There were not nearly 
enough boats to take the orowd across if they crossed baok and forth all day, 
so my mother, Eliza, improvised a boat or ’gunnel", as the oraft was called, 
by placing a wooden soap box on top of a long pole, then she pulled off her 
shoes and, taking two of us small children in her arms, she paddled with her 
feet and put us safely across the stream* We crossed directly above Iaka, 
Livingston county, three miles below Grand River* 

"At the burying ground a great crowd had assembled from the neighbor- 
hood aoross the river and there were more songs and prayers and much weeping* 

! 

The oasket was let down into the grave without the lid being put on and every- 
body walked up and looked into the grave at the face of the dead woman* They 
called it the ’last look’ and everybody dropped flowers on Mistress Hester as 

t 

they passed by* A man then went down and nailed on the lid and the earth was 
thrown in with shovels* T#e ex-slaves filled in the grave, taking turns with 
the shovel* Some of the men had worked at the smelting furnaces so long that 
their hands were twisted and hardened from contact with the heat* Their 
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shoulders were warped and their bodies twisted but they were strong as iron 
men from their years of toil. %en tho funeral was over mother put us across 
the river on the gunnel and we went home, all missing Mistress Hester* 

"My cousin worked at Princeton, Kentucky, making shoes. He had never 
been notified that he was free by the kind emancipation Mrs. Hester had given 
to her slaves, and he came loaded with money to give to his white folks. Mis- 
tress Lorainne told him it was his own money to keep or to use, as he had been 

a free man several months. 

"As our people, white and black and Indians, sat talking they related 

how they had been "warned of approaching trouble. Jaok said the dogs had been 

howling around the place for many nights and that always presaged a death in 

the family. Jaok had been compelled to take off his shoes and turn them soles 

up near the hearth to prevent the howling of the dogs. Uncle Robert told how 

he believed some of Mistress Hester’s enemies had planted a shrub near her 

door and planted it with a curse so that when the shrub bloomed the old woman 

* 

passed away. Then another man told how a friend had been sden carrying a spade 
into his cousin’s cabin and the cousin had said, ’Daniel, what foh you brung 
that weapon into by cabin? That very spade will dig my grave,’ and sure 
enough the couusin had died and^the same spade had been used in digging his 
grave » 

"How my childish nature quailed at hearing the superstitions dis- 
cussed, I cannot explain. I have never believed in witbhcraft nor spells, but 
I remember my Indian grandmother predicted a long, cold winter when she noticed 
the pelts of the coons and other furred creatures were exceedingly heavy. T%en 
the breastbones of 'the fowls were strong and hard to sever with the knife it was 
a sign of a hard, cold and snowy winter. Another superstition was this? ’A green 
winter, a new graveyard - a white winter, a green graveyard.* 

George Fortman relates how, when he accompanied two of his cousins into 

the lowlands — -there were very many Katy-dids in the trees — their voices 
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formed a nerve-racking orchestra and his cousin told him to tiptoe to the 
trees and touch each tree with the tips of his fingers. This he did, and for 
the rest of the day there was quiet in the forest# 

"More than any other superstition entertained by the slave Negroes, 
the most harmful was the belief on oonjurors# One old Negro woman boiled a 
bunch of leaves in an iron pot, boiled it with a curse and scattered the tea 
therein brewed, and firmly believed she ms bringing destruction to her enemies# 
'Wherever that tea is poured there will be toil and troubles , 1 said the old 
■woman# 

"The religion of many slaves ms mostly superstition# They feared to 
break the Sabbath, feared to violate any of the Commandments, believing that 
the wrath of God would follow immediately, blasting their lives# 

"Things changed at the George homestead as they change everywhere , ” 
said George Fortman# "When the Civil War broke out many slaves enlisted in 
hopes of receiving freedom# The G e orge Negroes were already free but many 
thought it their duty to enlist and fight for the emancipation of their fellow 
slaves# My mother took her family and moved away from the plantation and work- 
ed in the broom cane# Soon she discovered she could not make enough to rear 
her children and we were turned over to the court to be bound out# 

"I was bound out to David Varnell in Livingston County by order of 
Judge Busch and I stayed there until I was fifteen years of age# I £y sister 
learned that I was unhappy there and wanted to see my mother, so she influen- 
ced James Wilson to take me into his home# Soon goodhearted Jimmy Wilson 
took me to see Mother and I went often to see her#" 

Sometimes George would become stubborn and hard to oontrol and then 
Mr# Wilson administered chastisement# His wife oould not bear to have the boy 
punished# 'Don't hit him, Jimmie, don't kick him,’ would say the good Sootoh 
woman, who was ohildless# ’If he does not obey me I will whip him, { James 
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Wilson would answer* So the boy learned the lesson of obedience from the old 
couple and learned many lessons in thrift through their examples* 

"In 1883 I left the Wilson home and began working and trying to save 
some money* River trade was prosperous and I became a 'Roustabout.” The life 
of the roustabout varied some with the habits of the roustabout and the dis- 
position of the mate* We played cards, shot dice and talked to the girls who 
always met the boats* The 'Whistling Coon* was a popular song with the boatmen 
and one version of ‘Dixie Land* 1 One song we often sang when nearing a port 
was worded 'Hear the trumpet Sound* — 

Hear the trumpet sound. 

Stand up and don't sit down. 

Keep stepp in* 'round and 'round. 

Come jine this elegant band* 

If you don't step up and jine the bout. 

Old I-Lssus sure will fine it out. 

She'll ohop you in the head wid a golen ax. 

You never will have to pay de tax. 

Com jine the roust-a-bout band*" 

From roust-a-bout George became a oabin boy, cook, pilot, and held a 
number of positions on boats, plowing different streams* There was much wild 
game to be had and the hunting season was always open* He also remembers many 
wolves, wild turkeys, catamounts and deer in abundance near the Grand River* 
"Pet deer loafed around the milking pens and ate the feed from the mangers" 
said he* 

George Fortman is a professor of faith in Christ* He was baptized in 
Concord Lake, seven miles from Clarksville, Tennessee, became a member of the 
Pleasant Greene Church at Callwell, Kentucky and hter a member of the Liberty 
Baptist Church at Evansville* 

"I have always kept in touch with my white folks, the George family," 
said the man,now feeble and blind* "Four years ago Mistress Puss died and I 
was sent for but was not well enough to make the trip home*" 
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Too young to fight in the Civil VYar, George was among those who watch- 
ed the work go on* ’I lived at Smiths Landing and remember the battle at 
Fort Donnelson* It was twelve miles away and a long cinder walk reached from 
the fort for nearly thirty miles* The cinders were brought from the iron ore 
mills and my mother and I have walked the length of it many times#" Still 
reviewing the long, dark trail he continued# "Boatloads of soldiers passed 
Smith’s Landing by day and nifeht and the reports of cannon could be heard when 

r f ■ ' • . . * 

battles were fought* V36 ohildren collected Munnie balls near the fort for a 
long time after the war*" 

Although the George family never sold slaves or separated Ne gr of ami lies, 
George Fortman has seen many boats loaded with slaves on the vmy to slave marts* 
Some of the George Negroes were employed as pilots on the boats* He also re- 
members slave sales where Negroes were auctioned by auctioneers, the Negroes 
stripped of olothes to exhibit their physique* 

"I have always been befriended by three raoes of people, the Caucassian, 
the African, and the Negro," declares George Fortman* V I have worked as a 
farmer, a river man, and been employed by the Illinois Contrail Railroad Com- 
pany and in every position I have held I have made loyal friends of my fellow 
workmen." One friend, treasured in the memory of the aged ex-slave is Ollie 
James, who once defended George in court* 

George Fortman has friends at Dauson Springs, Grayson Springs, and 
other Kentucky resorts* He has been a citizen of Evansville for thirty-five 
years and has had business connections here for sixty-two years* He janitor- 
ed for eleven years fear the Lockyear Business College, but his days of useful- 
ness are ever* He now occupies a roam at Bellemeade Ave. and Garvin St* and his 
only exercise consists of a stroll over to the Lincoln High School# There he 
enjoys listening to the voices of the pupils as they play about the campus* 

"They are free", he rejoices* "They can build their own destinies, they did 


pi.** 
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not arrive in this life by births of unsatisfactory circumstances* They have 
the world before them and my grandsons and granddaughters are anong them." 
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(A) John Henry Gibson -Ex-slave- Colton Street. 

(B) Anna Pritchett -Federal Writer- 1200 Kentucky Avenue. 


John Henry Gibson ms horn & slave, many years ago, in 
Scott County, N.C • (A) 

His old master, John Henry Bidding, was a wealthy fa inert 
he also owned the hotel, or rooming house, (a) 

When court was in session, the "higher ups" would come to 
this house, and stay until the court affairs wore settled. (A) 

Mr. Bidding, who was very kind to his slaves, died when 
John Gibson was very young. All slaves and other property passed on 
to the son, Joseph Bidding, who in turn was as kind as his father had 
been. (A) 

Gibson’s father belonged to General Lee Gibson, who was a 
neighboring farmer, Ke saw and met Miss Elisabeth Bidding’s maldj 
they liked each other so very much. Miss Elisabeth bought him from General 
Gibson, and let him have her maid as his wife. The wife lived only a 
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short time, leaving a little hoy* (A) 

After the Civil wr, a -white man, by the name of Luster, 
was ccmming tc Ohio, brought John ribson with him. They oarae to 
Indianapolis, and Gibson liked it sc well, he decided to reuninj 
ll r* Luster told him if he ever became dissatisfied to come on to 
Ohio to him, but he remained in Indianapolis until 1872, then went 
back south, married, came back, and made Indianapolis his home. (A) 

Mr, Gibson is very old, but does not know his exact 
age. He fought in the Civil war, and said he could not be very young to 
have done that, (B) 

His sight 1 r very nearly gone, can only distinguish 
light and dark. (B) 

He is very proud of his name, having been named for his 
old master, (b) 


Submitted January 24, 1958 
Indianapolis* Indiana 
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NEGRO SLAVES IN DELAWARE COUNTY 
MRS . BETTY GU’.VH 

Reference: Mrs. ~attie Cash, daughter, residein,, at 1101 

East Second street, Iv.uncio, Indiana. 

^rs . Betty Guwn was born March 25, 1832, as a slave on a tobacco 
plantation, near Canton, Kentucky. It was a large plantation whose 
second largest product was corn. She was married while quite young 
by the slave method which was a form of union customary between the 
white masters. If the contracting parties wer - of different plantations 
the masters of the two estates bargained and the one sold his rights 
to the one on whose plantation they would live. Her master bought 
her husband, brought him and set them up a shack, ^etty was the 
personal attendant of the distress, ^he home was a large Colonial 
mansion and her duties were many and responsible. However, when 
her house duties were caught up her mistress sent her immediately to 
the fields, discipline was quite stern there and she was ’’lined up M 
with the others on several occasions. 

Her cabin home began to fill up with children, fifteen in all. 

The ventilation was ample and the husband would shoot a prowling dog 
from any of the four sides of the room without opening the door. The 
cracks between the logs would be used by cats v/ho could step in any- 
where. The slaves had ’’meetin’S some nights and her mistress would 
call her and have her turn a tub against her mansion door to keep 
out the sound. 

Her master v/as very wealthy, -^e owned and managed a cotton farm 
of two thousand acres down in Mississippi, not far from New Orleans. 
Ghee a year he spent three months there gathering and marketing his 
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cotton* ’"hen he got ready to go there he would call all his 3 laves 
about him and give them a chance to volunteer. They had heard awful 
tal s of the slave auction block at. Hew Orleans, and the Master would 
solemnly promise them that they should not be sold if they went down 
of their own accord. "%■ distress called rue to her and privately told 
me that when I was asked that question I should say to him: M I will 
go." ^he has tor had to take much money with him and was afraid of 
robbers. The day they wore to start my distress took me into a private 
room and had me remove most of my clothing; she then opened a strong 
box and took out a great roll of money in hills; these she strapped 
to me in tight bundles, arranging them around my waist in the circle 
of my body. She put plenty of dresses over this belt and when bhe 
was through T wore a hustle of money clear around my belt, I made 
a funny "finger" but no one noticed my odd shape because I was a 
' slave and no one expected a slave to "know better". Wo always got 
through safely and I went down with my Mistress every year. Of course 
iay husband stayed at home to see after the family, and took them to 
the fields when too young to work under the task master, or over-seer, 
‘‘’hree months was a long time to he separated." 

"When the C'ivil War came on there was great excitement among 
we slaves. We were watched sharply, especially soldier timber for 
either army. My husband ran away early and helped Grant to take 

Port Donaldson. n e said he would free himself, which he did; but ^ 

when we were finally set free all our family prepared to leave. The 

Master begged us to stay and offered us five pounds of meal and two 

pounds of pork jowl each wfc&k if we would stay. and work. We all 
went to Burgard, ^ntucky, to live. At that time 1 was about 34 
years old. My husband has been dead a long time and I live with my 
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children. If the n Good -Cord" spares me until next March the 25th, 
X will he 106 years old. I walk all about lively without crutches 
and eye-glasses and I have never been sick until this year when a 
tooth gave me trouble; but I had it pulled. " 
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am* iioafcadey 

ffire* Hodaadsy is t © d*tu$ifcor of on ck»sIov/ ?>!:;© no 
others doo© not coro to discuss the dork side of r laves? and the 
eraol tvoofcncnt that son© of then received * 

After the Civil ter th© e levee wto for Uto noet port war© 
unskilled and ignorant, found it very difficult to adjust thee* 
selves to their nos? life »© fro© fioreone# former ly, they lived 
on the lend of their masters find although compelled to work long 
hours, their food msrt lodging wore provided for them* /.ft or their 
enanclpetion, this life sue eha&ged. llxey reap© fro© end laid to 
think for themselves end csko © living. Ciaoo for :!k> jMgro ttien 
«s?8 much the sen© e© during tlio doproaolon. dev ora 1 of the slaves 
stort^d out to secure jobs# hut oil found it difficult to edjust 
themselves to the am Ilf© end difficult to secure u^loymont* 

:iftisy esse book to thoir old owners wnd nsny were afraid to leave 
?nd continued on uoch ee before* 

•She north set up stores or relief stations whoro the negro 
she ves unable to secure aapioyoeot couH at to in food ond shelter* 
Hrt. uoefesdey seye it so© nuoh fcl<c- &&& as conditions have been the 
last f os years* . 

About ell the negro mo skilled ©t e&.® eervtnt ^ork and ©hen 
they cone north, they encountered the aeno difficulties os severe 1 
of tbs colored folks who# driven by the terrible living conditions 
in the south four years ago* earn© to dary* Arriving hero they be* 
lievsd they wore ospabla of servant work, iiovevsv they vers not 
Meusto^ed to 'sadem ©ppllaaeee end found it very difficult to adjust 

■—■••a, 

thesselveo* It mm the earn after t\m mmipstSen* 
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Archie Barits* Pi® 3a Worker 
Federal sriters* ProJeet 103 
Porter County, District #3 
Valparaiso, Indians 

?.iany owners wore klxti «nd roXi£iou» and baa school® for 
their slaves, where they couid Irre to read ond write. ?hose 
slaves wore Eaoro ^ueeeasful in securing ©c&loyzMsit* 

Although the nocro loved the Dibl© noefc of oil books, &na 
ijoto raoetly hethodists one Baptiste, their different religious 
beliefs 1 b ocmssd by the a lore owners living churches for the 
eloveot tfhsfcevor sluipeb the a at®? belonged to, the ©lave© be* 
longed to, ond continued in the soce olmreh after the wir» 

nine© sieves took fcha nuno of their ormera, children in the 
saao focdly would bovo different n&nse. nr* Rodhsd&y 1 s father 
and his brothers mid sisters nil had different naass* On the 
plants tion they sore os lied "Jones* Jim," "Brown*s Jones," ©to* 
tony on being freed left their oM ho es and adopted any neao that 
they took & fancy to* One slov© tbst lire* noefcsdey rene&bers 
took tho naiao of Green Johnson and says lie often roncirUed tiist 
he surely was green to adopt such n name* :■£© Grandson in Gary 
is on asset double for Clerk Gable, except ho is brown, anti Gable 
is white* 

: lony slave owners goto their sieves mil tmots of land «hich 

✓ 

they could tend after working hours* Anything raised belonged to 
then and they could even sell the products nnd the uoncy was theirs* 
Many sieves were able to save enough frees these tracts to purchase 
their freedom long before the maaneipe felon* 

costlier condition that confronted the negro in the north wee 
thet t hay were net understood libs they wore by the southern people* 
la the south they were trusted end considered trustworthy by their 
owners* Wen during the Civil n*r f they wore trusted with the 
family Jewels, silver, eta*, when the northern simy esse worthing 
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i3j 0 ohoreaa In to north, 09m timup, they freed ttio ©loveo, they 
would mt torn** btem* For tot roaeon *»oy of the cloves <J 1<3 not 
U % © th© northern people und reraclned or returned to the southern 
plantations* 

"ho olovc owners ttamghfc that slevery wc right md nothing 
v«e wrong uUoat edUlng en<2 hoyI.£ imam beings if they were 
GQlQTQ&t !3U0U tts a poison OflWM purohOG© O IjOWlO or GUtOESOtllO 
today* a?o owners sAx> mil ■•pod their slews aeoally ©tripped 
then to the waist ami lushed ttaaea with u long loathes* whip, 
©OBnoaly ©& Hod a blcoksnske* 

lz*s» geetedey te « largo, pios«o:.t 9 nlCGlo-^gcti -x*»n end 
does not Ufe© to disease tlio oruel ddo of clover? end only r©» 
on lie In 0 general way oh£t e- o Usd henfl o j 2 sieves die&tas* 
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(A) Robert Howard HEx-slave, 1840 Boulevard Place. 

(B) Anna Pritchett. Federal Writer. 1200 Kentucky Avenue. 


Robert Howard, an ox- slave, was born in 1852. in Clara County. 
Kentucky. (A) 

His master, Che It on Howard, was very kind to him. (A) 

The mother, with her five children, lived on the Howard farm 
in peace and harmony. (A) 

His father. Beverly Howard, ms owned by Bill Anderson, who 
kept a saloon on the river front. (A) 

Beverly was "hired out" in the house of Bill Andersen. He 
was allowed to gc to the Howard farm every Saturday night to -visit with his 
wife and children. This visit was always looked forward to with great 
Joy, as they were devoted to the father. (A) 

The Howard family was sold only once, being owned first by 
Dr. Page in Hoary County, Kentucky. The family was not separated) the 
entire family was bought and kept together until slavery was abolished. (A) 
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Mr« Howard seems to be a very kind old man, lives In the 
hone for a^ed colored people (The Alpha Hone)* (B) 

He has no relatives, except a brother • He seems well 
satisfied living in the home* (B) 


Submitted January 10, 1938 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Hef« (A) Mr* Matthew Hume, a former alar* 

Mr. Hume had many Interesting experiences to tell concerning the part 
elavery had played in his family* On the whole they were fortunate in 
having a good master who would not keep an owerseer who whipped his "’blacks". 

I His father# Luke Hume# lived in Trimble County Kentucky and was 
allowed to raise for himself one acre of tobacco# one acre of corn# garden 
stuff, chickens and have the milk and butter from one cow. He was advised 
to save his money by the overseer# but always drank it up. , On this plan- 
tation all the slaves were free from Saturday noon until Monday morning 
and on Christmas and the Fourth of July. A majority of them would go to 
Bedford or Milton and drink# gamble and fight. On the neighboring farm the 
slaves were treated cruelly. Mr. Hume had a brother-in-law# Steve Lewis# 
sho carried marks on his back. For years he had a sore that would not heal 
where his master had struck him with a black snake whip. 

Three good overseers were Jake Mack and Mr. Crafton# Mr. Daniel Payne 
was the owner who asked his people to report any mistreatment to him. He 
expected obedience however. 

When Mr. Hum© was a small boy he was placed in the fields to hoe. 

He also waled a new Implement. He was so small he was unable to keep near 
enough to the men and boys to hear what they were lilking about# he remember* 
•d bringing up the rear one day# when he saw a large rock he carefully 
covered it with dirt# then came down hard on it breaking his hoe. He 
Blissed a whipping and received a new tool to replace the old one# aft er 
this he could keep near enough to hear what the other workers were talking 
about. 

Another of hie duties was to go for the cattle# he had to walk around 
the road about a mile# but was permitted to come back through the fields 
•tout a quarter of a mile. One afternoon Ms mi stress told him t o bring 
lead of weed when he came in. In the summer it was the custom to have 



children carry the weed from the fields, ebon ho cam up ho saw his 


stress was angry this peeved him, so that he stalked into the hall and 
lammed his wooc into the hex* About this time his mistress shared him into 
small closet and looked the door. He made such a howl t hat he brought 
is mother sad father to the rescue and was soon released from his prison* 

As soon as the children were old enough they were placed in the fields 
o prepare the ground for setting tobacco plants* This was a very compli- 
cated procedure. The ground was made into hills, each requiring about four 
feet of soil* The child had to get all the clods broken fine* Then place 
his foot in the center and leare his track* The plant e were to he set out 
in the center and woe to the youngster who had failed to pulverize his hill* 
After one plowing the tobaoco was hand tended* It was long green and 
divided into two grades* It was pressed by being placed in large hogsheads 
and weighted down* One one occasion they were told their tobacco was sie 
eaten up that the worms were sitting on the fence waiting for the leaves to 
grow but nevertheless in some manner his master hid the defect! and received 
the best price paid in the community* 

The mistress on a neighboring plantation was a devout Catholic, and 
had all the children come each Sunday after- neon to study the catechism and 
repeat the Lord* a Prayer* She was not very successful in training them in 
tbs Catholic faith as when they grew up most of them were either Bapt lets 
»r Methodists. Mr. Hume said she did a lot of good in leading them to Chris! 
bathe did not learn such of the catechism as he only attended for t he 
treat* After the service they always had candy or a cup of sugar* 

On the Preston place there was a big strapping negro of eight sen whom 
lbs overseor attempted to whip receiving the worst of it* He then went te * 

1 Hume's owner and asked for help but was told he would have to seek else- 
there for help* Finally some one was found to assist* Smith was tied to a 
tete and severely beaten, then they wers afraid to untie him, when the over- 

... . i 

**•* finally ventured up and loosened the ropes. Smith kicked him as hard 
fl he could and ram to the Psyns estate refusing to return. He was a geod j 
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helper here where he received hind treatment, 

A bad overseer was discharged once by Hr, Payne because of his cruelty 
to Kr. Inks Hume, The corncrib was a tiny affair where a man had to climb 
out one leg at a time, one morning just as Mr, Hume's father was climbing 
out with his feed, he was struck over the head with, a large club, the next 
sornlng he broke the sooop off an iron shovel and fastened the iron handle 
to his body. This time he swung himself from the door of the crib and 
teeing the overseer hiding to strik him he threw his bar, which made a 
wound on the man's head which did not knock him out. As soon as Mr* Payne 
beard of the disturbance the overseer was discharged and Hr* Mack placed 
In charge of the slaves* 

One way of exacting obedience was to threaten to send offenders South 
to work in the fields* The slaves around Lexington, Kentucky, came out 
head on one occasion, ^he collector was Shrader, He had the slaves hand- 
cuffed to a large log chain and forced on a flat boat. There were so many 
that the boat was grounded, so some of the slaves were released to push 
the boat off. Among the "blacks" was one who could read and write* Before 
Shrader could q^in them up again, he was seized and chained, taken to below 
Hemphis Tennessee and forced to work in the cotton fields until he was able 
to get word from Richmond identifying him* In the meantime the educated 
hegro issued freedom papers to his companions. Many of them came back to 
Lexington^ Kentucky where they were employed* 

Hr, Hume thougJ^ the Emancipation Proclamation was the greatest work 
that Xbraham Lincoln ever did* The colored people on his plant atien did 
set learn of it until the following August* Then Mr, Payne and his sons 
tffeaed to 1st them live on their ground with conditions similar to our 
renting system, giving a share of the crop* They remained here until Jan, 
1865 when they crossed the Ohio at Madison* They had a cow which had 
given them before the &aanelpaticn Proclamation was issued but this " 
taken away from than* So they cans to lad* homeless, friendless and ,, 

wtetr’. - * ' ' V • 
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penniless 1.10 

Hr. Hume and his aged wife have been married 62 years Mid resided in 
the same community for 55 years where they are highly respected by all their 
neighbors. 

He could not understand '’lie attitude of his race who preferred to 
remain in slavery receiving only food and shelter* rather than to be free 
citizens where they could have the right to develop their individual! an. (a) 
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BX-SLAVE OP ALLTfrJ m irMTY 

References: A . Ft. 'Jayne Hews Sentinel November 21, 1931 
3. Personal interview 

Mrs . Henrietta Jackson, Port '.Jayne resident, is distinguished 
for two reaons; dhe is a centennarianjanti an ex-slave. Residing 
her daughter, Mrs. Jackson is very active and helps her daughter, who 
operates a restaurant, do some of the lighter work. At the time I called, 
an ^ugust afternoon of over 90 degrees temperature^ Mrs. Jackson was 
busy sweeping the floor. A little, rather stooped, shrunken body, Mrs. 
Jackson gets around slowly but without]the aid of a cane or support of 
any kind. She wears a long dark cotton dress with a bnnclana on her 
head withis now quite g~ay. Her skin is walnut brown her eyes peering 
brightly "through the wrinkles. She is intelligent, alert, cordial, very 
ranch interested in all that goes on about her. 

Just how old Mrs. Jack' on is, she herself doesn’t know, but she 
thinksshe is about 105 years old. She looks much younger. Her youngest 
child is 73 and she had nine, two of viiom were twins. Born a slave in 
Virginia, record of her birth was kept by the master. She cannot re- 
member her father as he was soon sold after Mrs. Jackson’s death. 

When still a child she was taken from her mother and sold. s he remem- 
bers the auction block and that she brought a good price as she was 
strong and healthy. Her new master, Tom Robinson, treated her well and 

never beat her. At first she was a plough hand, working in the cotton 

< ■ 

fields, but then she was taken into the house to be amaid. While there 
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the Civil 'Tar broke out* Mrs. Jackson remembers the exciteraentjand 
the coming andgoing. Grad ally the fanily lost its wealij^, the home 
was broken up. eveiything was destroyedby the aimies. Then came free- 
dom far the slaves. But Mrs. Jackson stayed on with the master for a- 
while. After leaving she went to Alabama where she obtained work ina 
laundry "ironing whit e folks’ collars and cuffs.” Then she got married 
andin 1917 she came to live with her daughter in ^ort "Vayne* Her 
husband, Levy Jackson, has been dead 50 years. Of her children, only 
two are left. Mrs. Jackson is some ti lies veiy lonesome for her old 
home in "Alabamy", where her friends lived, but for the most part, 
she is happy and cont sited* 
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(A) Mrs. Li sole Johnson, 706 North Senate avenue. Apt. 1. 

(B) Anna Pritchett, Federal writer, 1200 Kentucky avenue* 


Mrs. Johnson's father, Arthur Locklear, was born In Wilming- 
ton, N.C. in 1822. He lived in the South and endured many hardships 
until 1862* He was very fortunate in having a white man befriend him 
in many ways* This nan taught him to read and write* Many nights after 
a hard days work, he would lie on the floor in front of the flreplaee, 
trying to study by the light from the biasing wood* so he slight improve 
his reading and writing. (A) 

He married very young, and as his family increased* he 
became ambitious for them. Knowing their future would be very dark 
if they remained South. (A) 

Be then started a m ovement to acme north. There were about 
twenty-six or twenty -eight men and women* who had the same thoughts 
about their ohlldren, banded together* and in 1862 they started for 
somewhere* North* (A) 
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The people go looted, had to be loyal to the oauee of their 
children* e future lives, morally clean, truthful, and hard-working, (A) 
Sane had oxen, sene had carts* They pooled all of their 
scant belongings, and started on their long hard journey* (A) 

The wanes and children rode in the ox-oarte, the men walked* 
They would travel a few days, then stop on the roadside to rest* The 
women would wash their few clothes, cook enough food to last a few &ys 
more, then they would start out again* They were six weeks making the 
trip* (A) 

3ome settled in IJedison, Indiana* Two brothers and their 
families went on to Ohio, and the rest came to Indianapolis* (A) 

John Soott, one of their number was a hod carrier. He earned 
$2*60 a day, knowing that would not accumulate fast enough, he was strong 
and thrifty* After he had worked hard all day, he would spend his 
evenings putting new bottoms in chairs, and knitting gloves for anyone 
who wanted that kind of work. In the summer he made a garden, sold his 
vegetables • Be worked very hard, day and night, and was able to save seas 
laoney, (a) 

He could not read or write, but he taught his children the value 
of truthfulness, cleanliness of mind and body, loy&lity, and thrift* 

The father and his sons all worked together and bought some ground, 
built a little house where the family lived many years, (A) 

Before eld Hr* Soott died, he had saved enough money to give 
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each son $200.00. His bank was tin aans hidden around in his house, ( a ) 
¥111 SQott, the artist, is a grandson of this John Soott, (A) 
The thing these early settlers wanted nest, was for their 
children to learn to read and write. So many of them had been oaugfrt 
trying to learn to write, and had had their thumbs mashed, so they would 
not be able to hold a pencil. (A) 

Mrs . Johnson is a very interesting old woman end remembers 
so well the things her parents told her. She deplores the "loose living," 
as she calls It of this generation, (B) 

She is very deliberate, but seems very sure of the story of 
her early life. (B) 


Submitted December 9, 1987 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By* ANSA PRITCHETT 
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The Story of Betty Jones. 


"Yes Tloney, I was a slave. I was horn at Henderson, Kentucky and my 
other was horn there. V’e belonged to old liars John Alvis. Our home was 
o oil Alvis' s Hill and a long -plonk walk had been built from the hank of the 
Mo river to the 11 vis home. He all liked the long plank walk and the big 
bouse on top of the hill was a pretty place." r 

Betty Jones said her master was a rich man and had made his money by 
aising and selling slaves. She only recalls two hou.se servants were raulat- 
oes. All the other slaves were black as they could be. 

Betty alvis lived with her nurents in a cabin near her master's home 
-*»«*■ 

on the hill. 3he recalls no unkind treatment. "Our only sorrow was when 
crowd of our slave friends would be sold off, then the mothers, brothers, 
isters, and friends always cried a lot and we children would grieve to see 
be grief of our parents." 

The mother of Betty was a slave of John Alvis and married a slave of 

* 

er master. The family lived at the slave quarters and were never parted. 
"Liother kept us all together until we got set free after the war." declares 
Betty. Many of thejilvis negroes decided to make their homes at Henderson 
entucky. "it was a nice town and work was plentiful." 

Betty alvis xvas brought to Evansville by her parents. The climate did 
iot agree with the mother so she went to Princeton, Kentucky "to live with her 
larried daughter and died there, 

Betty Alvis married John H. Jones, a native of Tennessee, a former slave 
of John Jones, a Tennessee planter. He died twelve years ago. ;i 

Betty Jobes recalls when Evansville was a small town. She remembers when 

street cars were mule drawn and people rode on them for pleasure. "When 

v ; ■ ■ -.t: : y v/- dy A ; 

^#t;>vaa8tille., all the girls used to go down to the bank, wear- 
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The Story of Betty Jones, 




ing pretty ruffled. 


and every "body would wave to the boat men and 


eta* r down at the river’s edge until the “boat was out of sight." Betty 
Jones remembers when the new Court House was started and how glad the men 
of the city were to erect the nice building. She recalls when the old 
frame buildings used for church services were rased and new structures were 
erected in which to worship Cod. She does not believe in evil spirits, ^ 
ghosts nor charms as do many former slaves, but she remembers hearing her 
friends express superstitions concerning black cats. It was also a belief 
that to build a new kitchen onto ycur old home was always followed by the 
death of a member of the immediate family and if a bird flew into a window 
it had come to bring a call to the far away land and son® member of the 
family would die*/- 

Betty Jones was not seared when the recent flood came to within a block 
of her door. She had lived through a flood while living at Xawrence Station 
at ! Tar ion County, Indiana, "he was all marooned in our homes for two weeks 
and all the food we had was brought to our door by boats. White river was 
flooded then and our home was in the ’.Thiie Paver Plats." "V/hat Goa wills 

must happen to us, and we do not save ourselves by trying to run away. Just 
ss well stay and face it as to try to get away." 

The old negro woman is cared for by her unmarried daughter since her 

husband's death . The did woman is lonely and was hapny to recieve a caller 

She is alone much of the time as her daughter is compelled to do house work 

to provide for her mother and herself. "Of course I'm a Christian," said 

the aged negress. "I'm a religious woman and hope to meet my friends in 

Heaven. " "I would like to go hack to Henderson, Kentucky once more , for 

I. have not been there for more than twenty years. I'd live to wilk the old 

^|nk walk again uu to Mr. Alvis' home but I(m afraid I’ll never get to go. 
•#osts too much, 

'desire remains with, the aged and memories remain to comfort the feeble 
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(A) Nathan Jones -Ex-slave- 409 Blake Street, 

(b) Anna Pritohett -Federal Yfriter- 1200 Kentucky Avenue* 


Nathan Jones was born in Gibson County, Tennessee in 1568, 
the son of Caroline Powell, one of Parker Criaaa’s slaves* (A) 

Master Cr irran was very abusive and cruel to his slaves* He 
would beat them for any little offense* Be took pleasure in taking 
little children from their mothers and selling them, sending them as 
far away as possible* (A) 

Nathan’s stepfather, Willis Jones, was a very strong man, 
a very good worker, and knew just enough to be resentful of his master’s 
cruel treatment, decided to run away, living in the woods for days* His 
master sent out searchers for him, who always came in without him. The 
day of the sale, Willis made his appearance and was the first slave 
to be put on the block* (A) 

His new master, a Mr. Jones of Tipton, Tennessee, was very 
kind to him* He said it was a real pleasure to work for Mr* Jones, as 
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he had such a kind heart end respected his slaves, (a) 

Nathan remembers seeing slaves, both men and women, with 
their hands and feet staked to the ground, their faces down, giving 
them no chance to resist the overseers, whipped with cow hides until 
the blood gushed from their backs. "A very cruel way to treat human 
beings (A) 

Nathan married very young, worked very hard, started buying 
a small orchard, but was "figgered" out of it, and lost all he had put 
into it. He then went to Missouri, stayed there until the death of his 
wife. He than came to Indiana, bringing his six children with him, (A) 
Forty-five years ago he married the second time] to that 
union were four children. Re is very proud of his ten children and 
one stepchild. (A) 

Bis children have all been very helpful to him until times 
" got bad” with them, and could barely exist themselves, (A) 

Mr, and Mrs, Jones room with a family by the name of 
Jamesj they have a comfortable, dean room and are content, (B) 

They are both members of the Free Will Baptist Church* 
get the old age pension, and "do very wall,” (B) 

Submitted December 15, 1927 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By* ANNA PRITCHETT 
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ADELINE ROSS LENNOX - EX-SLAVE 

Adeline Rose Lennox was born of slave parents at Middle - 
sometimes known as Paris - Tennessee, October 25, 1849. She 
lived with her parents in slave quarters on the plantation of 
a Mr, Rose for whom her parents worked. These quarters were 
log houses, a distance from the master 1 s mansion. 

At the age of seven years, Adeline was taken from her par- 
ent^ tro work at the home of a son of Mr* Hose who had recently 
been married. She remembers well being taken away, for she said 
she cried, but her new mistress said she v/as going to have a new 
home so she had to go with her. 

At the age of fourteen years she did the work of a man in 
the field, driving a team, plowing, harrowing and seeding, ”We 
all thought a great deal of Mr. Rose,” said Mrs. Lennox, n for he 
wa3 good to us,” She said that they wire well fed, having plenty 
of corn, peas, beans, and pork to eat, more pork then than now. 

As Adeline Rose, the subject of this sketch wa3 married to 
Mr. Steward, after she was given her freedom at the close of the 
Civil War, At this time she was living with her parents who 
stayed with Mr. Rose for about five years after the war. To the 
Steward family was born one son, Johnny. Mr. Steward^ied early 
in life, and his widow married a second time, this timej^one George 
Lennox whose name she now bears. 

Johnny married young and died young, leaving her alone in the 
world with the exception of her daughter- in- -Law. After her second 
husband^ death she remained near Middle, Tennessee, until 1924, 
when she removed to Elkhart to spend the remainder of her life living 
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with her daughter- in- Law, who had remarried and is now living 
at 1400 South Sixth Street, Elkhart, Indiana . 

In the neighborhood 3he is known only as "Granny* 1 ' While 
j I was having this interview, a colored lady passed and this con- 
I versa tion followed: 

I "Good morning Granny, how are you this morning?" 

i 

\ "Only tolerable, thank you," replied Granny* 

The health of Mrs. Lennox has been failing for the past three 
years but she gets around quite well for a lady who will be eight- 
eight years old the twenty-fifth day of this October. She gets an 
old age pension of about thirteen dollars per month* 

A peculiar thing about Mrs* Lennon's life is that she says 
that she never knew that she was a slave until she was set free* Her 
mistress then told her that she was free and could go back to her 
father f s home which she did rather reluctantly. 

Mrs. Lennox smokes, enjoys corn bread and boiled potatoes as 
food, but does not enjoy automobiles as "they are too bumpy and they 
gather too much air," she says. "I do not eat sweets," she remarks 
"my one ambition in life is to live so that I may claim Heaven as 
my home when I die." 

There is a newspaper picture in the office along with an article 
published by the Elkhart Truth. This is being sent to Indianapolis 
today. 
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IHTBRVTBT7 VflTII THOMAS 1 jMTTS , COLORED • 

Rof orenco : 

(A) Thomas Lewis, North Summit Street , Bloomingt on, Tnd* 

"I was bom in Spencer Count y, Kentucky, in 1057. 1 was 
bom a slave. There was slavery all around on all the adjoin- 
ing places. I was seven years old when I was set free. My 
father was hilled in the Northern array. Hy mother, step-father 
and ray mother^ four living children came to Indiana when T 
was twelve years old. My grandfather was sot free and given a 
little place of about sixteen acres. A gang of white men wont 
to ray grandmother* s place and ordered the colored people out 
to work. The colored people load worked before for white men, 
on shares .When the who at was all in and the corn laid by, the 
white farmers would tell the colored people to get out, and 
would givo thorn no thing. The colored people did not want to 
work that way, and refU3od.Thi3 was the cause of the raids by 
white farmers .Ily mother recognized one of the men in the 
gang and reported him to the standing soldiers in Louisville, 
He was caught and made to tell who the others were until 
they had 560 men.All were fined and none allowed to leave 
until all the fines were paid. So the rich ones had to pay 
for the poor ones. Many of them left because all were made 
responsible if such an event ever occurred again. 

Our family left because we did not want to work that 
way. I was laired out to a family for $20 a year, I was sent for. 



My mother put herself tuidor the protection of the police 
until we could get away.Y/e cane in a wagon from our home to 
Louisville. I was anxious to seo Louisville, and thought it 
vras very wonderful.! wanted to stay there, hut we came on 
across the Ohio River on a ferry boat and stayed all night 
in Hew Albany. Next rooming the wagon returned home and we 
cane to Bloomington o?i the train.lt took us from 9 o’clock 
1 xntil three in the evening to get hore. There were "big slabs 
of wood on the sides of the track to hold the rails together* 
Strips of iron were bolted to the rails on the inside to 
brace them apart. There were no wires at the joints of the 
rails to carry electricity, as wo have now, for there was no 
electricity in those days. 

I have lived in Bloomington ever since I came here* 

I met a family named Dorse tt after I came here .They carae 
from Jefferson Coimty, Kentucky .Two of their daughters had 
been sold before the war* After the war, when tine black people 
wore free, the daughters hoard some way t?rat their people 
were in Bloonington.lt was a happy time when they met their 
parents* 

Once when I was a little boy, I was sitting on the 
fence while my mother plowed to get the field ready to put 
in wheat* The white man who owned her was plowing too. Some 
Yankee soldiers on horses came along* One rode up to the fence 
and when my mother carae to the end of the furrow, he said to 
her, "Lady, could you tell me where Jim Downs’ still house is!* 
My mother started to answer, but the nan who owned her told 
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her to novo on* The soldiers told him to keep quiet, or they 
would make Iiim sorry .After ho wont away ,ny nother told t?ie 
soldiers where the house was. The reason her master did not 
want her to tell whore the house was, was that some cf his 
Hebei friends were hiding there. Spies had reported then to 
the Yankee soldiers. They went to the house and captured the 
Rebels. 

Next soldiers cane walking. I had no cap. One^ soldier 
asked me why I did not wear a oap.T said I had no cap .The 
soldier said," You tell your mistress I said to buy you a 
cap or 1*11 cone back and kill the whole family.” They 
bought me a cap, the first one T ever had. 

The soldiers passed for throe days and a half .They 
were getting ready for a battle. The battle was close. He 
could hear the cannon. After it was over, a white man went to 
the battle field. He said that for a mile and a half one 
could walk on dead men and dead horses. T!y mother wanted to 
go and see it, but they wouldn* t let her, for it was too awful. 

I don’t know what town we wore near. The only town I 
know about had only about four or five houses and a mill. I 
think the name was Fairfield. That may not be the name, and 
the town may not be there any more. Once they sent my mother 
there in the forenoon. She saw a flash, and something hit a 
big bam.The timbers flew every way, and I suppose killed 
men and horses that were in the bam. There were Rebels 
hidden in the bam and in the houses, and a Yankee spy had 
found out where they were .They bombed the bam and surrounded 



the town. No one was able to leave .The Yankees oane and cap- 
tured the Rebels. 

I liad a cousin named Jerry. Just a little while before 
the bam was struck a white man asked Jerry how he would 
like to be free. Jerry said that he would like it all right. 
The white men took him into the bam and were going to put 

him over a barrel and beat him Iralf to death. Just as they 

ready 

were about /to beat him, the bomb struck the bam and_ /erry 
escaped .The man who owned us said for us to say that we were 
v/ell enough off, and did not oaro to be free, just to avoid 
beatings .There was no such thing as being good to slaves. 

J.Iany people were better than others, but a slave belonged to 
his master and there was no way to get out of it .A strong 
man was hard to make work. He would fight so that the white 
men trying to hold hint would be breatlil ess. Then there was 
nothing to do but kill him. If a slave resisted, and his master 
killed him, it was the sane as self-defense today. If a cruel 
master whipped a slave to death, it put the fear into the 
other slaves.The brother of the man who owned my mother had 
many black people. Ho was too mean to live, but he made it. 

Once he was threshing wheat with a * ground-hog* threshing 
machine, run by horse power. He called to a woman slave. She 
did not hear him because of the noise of the machine, and did 
not answer .He leaped off the macliine to whip her. He caught 
his foot in some cogs and injured it so that it had to be 
taken off. 

They tell me that today there is a place where there 
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is a high fence. If someone gets near,he can hear the cries 
of the spirits of black people who were beaten to death.lt 
is ke£>t secret so that people won* t find it out. Such palces 
are always fenced to keep them secret. Once a man was out 
with a friend, hunting .The dog chased something back of a 
high fence. One man started to go in. The other said/V/hat 
are you going to do?” The other one said,” I want to see what 
the dog chased back in there.”His friend told him/ You* d 
better stay out of there. That place is hantod by spirits of 
black people who were beaten to death ." * 
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Mrs* Locke, the daughter of Wau A* end Friaoilla Taylor, ms 
bora in Woodford County, Kentucky in 1869* She want o ve r her early 
days with greet interest, (A) 

Jacob Keephart, her neater, was very kind to his slaves, 
would never sell thaw to "nigger traders," His family was very large, 
so they bought and sold their slaves within the families and neighbors, 
(A) 

Mrs, Locke's father, brothers , and grandaother belonged to 
the sane master in Henry County, Kentucky, Bor mother and the two 
sisters belonged to another branch of the Keephart family, about se ve n 
miles amy, (a) 

Her father oaae to see her mother on Wednesday and Saturday 
nights. They would have big dinners an these night* in their oabin, (A) 
Her father cradled all the grain for the neighborhood. Ho 
ms s very high tempered nan and would do no work when angrys therefore. 
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•my off ort was eade to keep him in a good honor vhsn tho work mu 
hoary, (A) 

Bor mother diod ohm the ohlldron wore my young. Sarah woo 
given to the Eoephart daughter as a wedding present and taken to her new 
hone. She was always treated like the otters la the family. (A) 

After the abolition of »lave*y, Hr. Keephart gave im. a 
horse and rations to last for six months, so the children would not 
starve. (A) 

Charles and Lydia French, fellow wo rker s with the Taylors, 
went to cinoiunatti sad in 1667 sent for the lire. Locke her sister, 

•o they oould go to eohool, as there were no sohools in Kentueky then. 

The girls stayed one year with the Frenoh familyf that is the longest 
time they ever went to sohool. After that, they would go to school for 
three months at different tinea. Mrs. Looks reads and writes very well* 
(A) 

The master worked right along with the slaves, shearing the 

sheep* (A) 

The women milk ten or twelve some end knit a whole sock in 
one day. They also wove the material for their dresses j it was called 
ninsey." (A) 

She remembers one night the slaves were having a danee in one 
of the cabins, a band of Ku Kluxers earns, took all firearms they could 
find, but no one was hurt, all wondered shy, however, it did not take 
long for them to find out why* Another night when the Kluxers were riding, 
the slaves recognised the voles of their young meter. That was the reason 
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why the Keephart slaves were never molested. (A) 

Christmas was ft jolly time for the Xeephert slaves. They 
would have a whole week to oelebrate, eating, cflanslng, and making 
merry. (A) 

"Free born niggers” were net allowed to associate with 
the slaves, as they were supposed to ha-re no sense, and would contaminate 
the slaves. (A) 

Mrs. Looks is an Intelligent old lady, has been a good 
dressmaker, and sewed for a great number of the "first families" of 
Indianapolis. (B) 

She has been married twice j her first husband died shortly after 
their marriage, and she was a widow for twenty-five years before she 
took hor second "venture.” (8) 

She gets the old age pension and is very happy. (B) 

Submitted December 17, U9T 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By* ASHA mTCRSTT 

— fsssrmmr 
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(A) Robert McKinley -Bx-slave, 1664 Columbia avenue, 

Indianapolis, Indiana* 

(B) Anna Pritchett -Federal Writer- 1200 Kentucky 
avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana* 


Robert MoKinley was born in Stanley County, V*C», in 1649, 
a slave of Arnold Parker* (A) 

His natter was a very oruel nan, bat was always kind to 
him, because he had given him (Bob) as a present to his favorite 
daughter, Jane Alioe, and she would never permit anyone to mistreat 
Bob. (A) 

Miss Jane Alioe was very fond of little Bob, and taught 
him to road and write* (A) 

His master owned a large farm, but Jane Alice would not let little 
Bob work on the farm* Instead, he helped his master in the blacksmith 
shop, (A) 

His master always prepared himself to whip his slaves by 
drinking a large glass of whiskey to give him strength to beat hie 
slaves* (A) 
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Robert remember s seeing his vaster beat hie nether until she 
would fall to the ground, and he was helpless to protect her. Hie would 
just have to stand and vat oh* (A) 

He has seen slaves tied to trees and beaten until the master 
could beat no longer) then he would salt and pepper their baoks. (A) 

Once when the Confederate soldiers came to their farm, 

Robert told them where the liquor was kept and where the stook had 
been hidden* For this the soldiers gave him a handful of money, but 
it did him no good for his master took it away from him* (A) 

The McKinley family, of oourse, were Parkers and after the 
Civil war, they took the name of their father who was a slave of John 
McKinley. (A) 

A neighbor farmer, Jesse Hayden, was very kind to his slaves, 
gave them anything they wanted to eat, because he said they had worked hard, 
and made it possible for him to have all he had, and it was part theirs* 

(A) 

The Parker slaves were not allowed to assooiate with the 
Hayden slaves* They were known as the "rioh niggers, who could eat 
meat without stealing it* (A) 

When the "nigger traders" cams to the Parker farm, the old 
mistress would take meat skins and grease the mouths of the slave children 
to make it appear she had given them meat to eat* (A) 

Mr* McKinley is an "herb doctor" and lives very poorly in a dirty- 
little house) he was very glad to tell of his early life* (B) 
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He think* people live too fast these day*, and don't 
remember there is & stopping place. (B) 

Submitted January 10, 1958 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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(A) Riohard Millar -an old soldier- 1109 North West street, 

(B) Anna Pritchett -Federal writer- 1200 Kentucky avenue. 


Richard Millar mi barn January 12* 1843 in Danville, Kentuoky, 
His mother mas an English subject, born in Bombay, India and mas brought 

t 

into America by a group of people mho didaot mant to be under the English 
government , They landed in Canada, came on to Detroit, stayed there a 
short tine, then went to Danville, Kentucky, There she married a slave 
named Miller* They mere the parents of five children* (A) 

After slavery mas abolished, they bought a little farm a few 
miles from Danville, Kentucky* (A} 

The mot he r mas very ambitious for her children, and sent them 
to the country school, (a) 

One day, mhen the children came home from school, their mother 
mas gene i they know net adhere, (A) 

It mas learned, she mas sending her children to school, and 
that mas not wanted • she wee taken to Texas, and nothing, mas heard from 
her until 1871* (A) 
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Sho wroto her brother she me camming to see thm, and try 
to find her children, if any of them mere left, (A) 

The boy, Richard, ms in the any* Be me so anxious to see 
his mother, to see what she would look like. The last time he saw her, 
she was washing clothes at the branch, and ms nearing a blue ootton 
dress# All he could remember about her was her beautiful black hair, and 
the cotton dress# Vihen he saw her, he didnot recognize her, but she 
told him of things he could remember that had happened, and that made 
him think she was his mother# (A) 

Richard ms told who had taken the mother from the children, 
went to the man, shot and killed him) nothing was done to him for his 
deed# (A) 

He remembers a slave by the name of Brown, in Texas, who 
me chained hand and feet to a woodpile, oil thrown over him, and the 
wood, then fire set to the wood, and he ms burned to death, (A) 

After the fire smoldered down, tht. white women and children 
took his ashes for souvenirs# (A) 

When slavery ms abolished, a group of them started down to the 
far south, to buy farms, to try for themselves, got as far as tf&disoa 
County, Kentucky and were told if they want any farther south, they 
would be made slaves again, not knowing if that was tie truth or not, 
they stayed there, and worked on the Madison County farms for a very 
snail wage. This separated families, and they never heard from each 
other ever again, (A) 
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Those separations Are the cause of so many of the slave 
race not being able to trace families back for generations, as do 
the white families* (A) 

George Band ms a very powerful slave, always ready to fight, 

1 

never losing a fight, always able to defend himself until one night a 
band of Ku Kluxers oarae to his house, took hio wife, minr-her to a tree, 
hacked her to death with knives, Tlien wont to the house, got George, took 
him to see what they had done to his wife. He asked them to let him go 
back to the house to get something to wrap hie wife inj thinking he wee 
sincere in his request, they allowed him to go. Instead of getting 
a wrapping for his wife, he got his Winchester rifle, shot and killed 
fourteen of the Kluxers, The county was never bothered with the Xian 
again, however, George loft immediately for the North, (A) 

The first Monday of the month ms sale day* Tho slaves 
were ohained together and sent down in Piss#, often separating mothers 
from children, husbands from wives, never to hear of each other again, (A) 
Mr • Miller lives with his family in a very comfortable home, (B) 
He has only one eye, wears a patch over the bad one, (B) 

He does not like to talk of his early life as he said it me 
such a "nightmare” to him; however, he answered all questions very 
pleasantly, (B) 

Submitted December 9, 1087 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By i A»J»gCM7 
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HENRY CLAY MOORMAN 
Born in Slavery in Kentucky 

Reference: Henry G lay Moonaan 

427 W. King St*, Franklin, Ind* 

Henry Clay Moorman has resided in Franklin 34 years, he 
was bom Oct* 1, 1854 in slavery on the Moorman plantation in 
Breckenridge County, Kentucky. 

Mr* Moonaan relates his own personal experiences as well 
as those handed down from his mother. He was a boy about 12 years 
old when freedom was declared. His father* s name was Do rah Moorman 
who was a cooper by trade, and had a wife and seven children. They 
belonged to James Moorman, who owned about 20 slaves, he was kind to 
his slaves and never whipped any of them. These slaves loved their 
master and was as loyal to him as his own family. 

Mr. Moorman says that when a boy he did small jobs around 
the plantation such as tobacco planting and going to the mill. One 
day he was placed upon a horse with a sack of grain containing 
about two bushels^ after the sack of grain was balanced upon the 
back of the horse he was started to the mill which was a distance of 
about five miles, when about half the distance of the journey the 
sack of grain became unbalanced and fell from the horse being too 
small to lift the sack of gr§in he could only cry oner the misfortune. 
There he was, powerless to do any thing about it* After about two 
hours there was a white man riding by and seeing the predicament he 
w as in, kindly lifted the sack up on the horse and after ascertaining 
his master* s name hade him to continue to the mill. It was the 
custom at the mill that each await their turn, and do their own 
grinding. After the miller had taken his toll, he returned to his master 
and told of his experience. Thereafter precautions were taken so he 
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would not again have the same experience. 

The slave owners had so poisoned the minds of the slavex, 
they were in constant fear of the soldiers. One day when the 

slaves were alone at the plantation they sighted the 
Union soldiers approaching, they all went to the woods and hid 
in the bushes. The smaller children were covered with leaves. 

There they remained all night, as the soldiers (about 200 in number) 
camped all night in the horse lot. These soldiers were very orderly; 
however, the j appropriated for their own use all the food they could 
find. 

The slave owners would hide all their silverware and other 
ic 

ar^es of worth under the mattresses that were in the negro cabins 
for safe keeping. 

There were three white children in the master* s family. 

Wickliff, the oldest boy and Bob was the second child in age. The 
younger child, a girl, was named Sally and was about the same age 
as the subject of this article. Both children, being babies about 
the same age, the black mother served as a wet nurse for the white 
child, sometimes both the black child and the white child were upon 
the black mammies Isp which frequently was the cause of battles between 
the two babies. 

Some of the white mistresses acted as midwife for the black 

mothers* 

There were two graveyards bn the plantation, one for the white 
folks and one for the blacks, there is no knowledge of any deaths 
among the white folks during the time he lived on the plantation. One 
of this black boys* sisters married just before slavery was abolished. 
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He remembers this wedding. In connection with the marriages of the 
slaves In slavery days. It is recalled that slaves seldom married 
among themselves on the sarnie plantation but instead the unions were 
made by some negro boy from some other plantation courting a negro 
girl on a distant plantation. As was the custom in slavery days the 
black boy would have to get the consent of three people before he 
was allowed to enter upon wedlock; first, he would get the consent 
of the negro girls* mother, then he would get the consent of his own 
master as well as the black girl's master. This required time and diplom 
macy* When all had given their consent the marriage would take place 
usually on Saturday night, when a great time was had with slaves coming 
tramw from other plantations with a generous supply of fried chicken, 
hams, cakes and pies a great feast and a good time generally with music 
and dancing* The new husband had to return to his wwn master after 
5hw wedding but it was understood by all that the new husband could visit l 
his wife every Saturday night and stay until Monday morning. He would 
return every Monday to his master and work as aousual indefinately 
unless by chance one or the other of the tdud masters would buy the 
husband or wife, in such event they would live together as man and wife. 
Unless this purchase did occur it was the rule in slavery days that 
any children bom to the slave wife would be the property of the girl's 
master. 

When the required consent could not be had from all parties 
concerned it sometimes caused friction and instances have oc cured when 
attempts at elopament was made causing no end of trouble. This con- 
dition was very rare, as in most all cases of this kind the masters 
were quite willing for this marriage and would encourage the young 
couple. It is remembered that there were no illegitimate children bom on 
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the Mooftnan plantation* 

The slaves would have their parties and dances* Slaves would 
gather from various plantations and these parties would sometimes 
last all night* It was customary for the slaves to get passes from 
their masters permitting them to attend, but sometimes passes were 

i 

not given for reasons# In line with these parties it is rememberer 
that there existed at that time what was known as the Paddle-Rollers, 
these so called Paddy-Hollers was made up of a bunch of white boys 
who would sneak up on these defenseless negroes unawares late in the 
night and demand that all show their passes. Those that could not 
show passes were whipped, both the negro boys and girls alike* The 
loyalty of these poor black boys was shown when they would volunteer 
to take an extra flogging to protect their girl friends* The Paddy- 
Rollers wore a mean bunch of white boys who reviled in this shame- 
ful practice* 

After slavery was abolished, this colored slave family re- 
mained on the same plantation for one year* They left the plantation 
via Cloverport by boat for Evansville, Ind., where they remained until 
the subject of this sketch removed to Franklin, Ind. in 1903 where 
he took pastorate with the African Methodist Episcopal Church where 
he served for 12 years* He is now a retired minister residing at 
427 W. King St. 
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(A) Mrs, America Morgan -Fx- slave- 816 Carap Street, 

(8) Anna ’ ritohett -Federal V'riter- 1200 Kentucky Avenue, 


Africa Morgan was bom in a lor; house, daubed with dirt, 
in Ballard County, Kentucky, in 1852, the daughter of Monde. and Jordon 
Rudd, She remembers very clearly the happenings of her early life, (A) 
her mother, **enda Rudd, wan owned by Clark Rudd, and the 
"devil has cure got him," (/.) 

Her father "was owned by Mr, Willingham, ■who tob very kind 
to his slaves, Jordon became a Rudd, because he was married to Maunda 
on the Rudd plantation, (A) 

There were six children in the family, and ell went well 
until the death of the mother j clarfc Rudd whipped her to death when 
America was five years old, (A) 

Six little children were left motherless to face a "frowning 
world," (A) 

Amor lea was given to her master’s daughter, Kiss Meda, to wait 
^ on her, as her personal pr op erty. She lived with her for one year, thin 
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me cold for #600.00 to Mr* and lira* Utterback; stayed arlth then until 
the end of the Civil war. (A) 

The now mistress was not so kind. Miss Jfeda, who know her 
reputation, told her if she abused America, she would cams for her, 
and she would loose the $600.00 she had paid for her. Therefore, 

America was treated very kindly* (A) 

Aunt Catherine, who looked alter all the children on the 
plantation, ms very unruly, no one could whip her. Qnoe America was 
sent for two men to cosue and tie Aunt Catherine, she fought so hard, 
it was as uruoh as the men could do to tie her. They tied her hands, 
then hung her to the .joist and lashea her with a ccw hide. It "was 
awful to hoar her soreams. 1 ' (a) 

In 1865 her father cane aud tooic her into induce., Kentucky, 

"a land of freedom. 1 ' (A) 

When thirteen years old, ;,a»rioa did not know A from B, 
then "glory to God," A Mr. G roe leaf, a white nan, from the north, earn© 
down to Kentucky and opened a school for negro children. That ms 
America's first ohanoe to learn. He ms very kind and very sympathetic • 
She went to school for a very short while. (A) 

her father ms very poor, had nothing at all to give hi* 
children. (A) 

America's mistress would not give her any of her olothes. 

"All she had in this world, ms what she had on her haek." Then she ms 
"hired out" for #1.00 a wedk. <A) — 

were very kind t© her and 


The white people for then she worked 
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would try to teach ho r when her work was done* she nee given an old 
fashioned spelling hook end a first reader* she was then "taught meh 
and began to know life." (A) 

She was sent regularly to church and Sunday school. That was 
when she began to "wake up" to her duty as a free girl. (A) 

The rst. D.w, Dupes was her Sunday school teacher. Aren him 
she learned muoh she had never known before. (A) 

At seventeen years of age, she married and "faced a frowning 
world right*" She had a good husband and ten children, three of when 
are living today, one sen end two daughters. (A) 

She remember o one slave, who had been given five hundred lashes 
on his back, thrown in his oabln to die. He laid on the floor all night, 
at dawn ho same to himself, and there were blood hounds lin kin g hie 
baok. (A) 

When the overseers lashed a slave to death, they would turn 
the bloodhounds out to smell the blood, so they would know "nigger blood," 
that would help trace runaway slaves. (A) 

Aunt Jane Stringer was given five hundred lashes and thrown 
in her oabln. The next morning when the overseer came, he kicked her 
and told her to get up, end vented to know if she was going to sleep 
there sill day. When she did not answer him, he rolled her own* and the 
peer wo m an was deed, leaving several motherless children. (A) 

When the slaves ware preparing to run away, they would put / 

* 

hot pepper on their feetj this would cause the hounds to he thrown off 
their trail. (A) 
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Aunt Margaret ran off, but the bounds traced bar to a treof 

she stayed up in the tree for too days and could not come down until V 

% 

\ 

they promised not to chip her any acre, and they kept their promise, (a) ! t 
Old mistress* mother was sick a long time, and little 
Amerioa had to keep the flies off of her by waving a paper fly brush 
over her bed. she was so mean, Amerioa was afraid to go too near the 
bed for fear she might try to grab her and shake her. After she died, 
she haunted Amerioa. Anytime she would go into the room,* she oould 
hear her knocking on the wall with her cane. Some nights they would 
hear her walking up and down tbs stairs for long periods at a time* (A) 
Aunt Catherine ran off, because ”ole missie 15 haunted her so 

bad* (A) 

The old master came back after his death and would ride his 
favorite horse, old Pomp, all night long, once every week. When the 
boy would go in to feed the horses, old Pomp would have his ears hanging- 
down, and he would be "just worn out,” after his night ride, (A) 

America believes firmly in haunts, and said she had lived 
in several haunted houses slnos coming up north. (B) 

Mrs. Morgan lives with her baby boy and his wife. She Is 
rather Intel! gent, reads and writes, and tries to do all she can to 
help those who are less fortunate than she. (B) 

Submitted Deoember 27, 1957 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Byi AIWA PRITCHETT 
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STOIC OP GEORGE MORRISON 

Reference* George Morrison, 25 East 5th St*, New Albany, Ind# 

Observation of the writer* 

(This old negro, known as "Uncle George" by the neighbors, is very 
particular about propriety* He allows no woman in his house unless 
accompanied by a man* He says "It jest a’ni/proper thing to do", but he 
came to a neighbors for a little talk*) 

"I was bawn in Union County, Kentucky, near Morganfield* Ify 
master ms Mr* Ray, he made me call him Mr* Say, wouldent let me call him 
Master* He said I was his little free negro*" 

"When asked if there were many slaves on Mr* Ray* a farm, he said, 
"Yes’m, they ms seven cabin of us* I ms the oldes* child in our family* 
Mr* Ray said "He didn’t want me in the tobacco", so I stayed at the house 
and waited on the women folk and went after the cows when I ms big enough* 
I carried my stick over my shoulder for I wu* afraid of snakes*" 

"Mr* Ray ms always very good to me, he liked to play with me, 
cause I ms so full of trioks an 1 so mischuvus* He give me a pair of boots 
with brass toes* I shined them up ever day, til you could see your face in 
'em," 

"There wus two ladies lx at the house, the Missus and her 
daughter, who was old enough to keep compary when I ms a little boy# They 
used to have me to drive ’em to church* I*d drive the horses* They’d say, 
, George, you come in here to church* * Byt I always slipped off with the 
other boys who was standing around outside waitin’ for they folks, and 
played marbles*" 
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"Yea, ma»am, the War sho did affect ray fambly, Jfy father, he 
fought for the north* He got shot in his side, but it finally got all 
right. He saved his money and came north after the war and got a good 
job. But, I saw them fellows from the south take my Uncle, They put 
his clothes on him right in the yard and took him with them to fight. 

And even the white folks, they all oried. But he came back, he wasut 
hurt but he wasent happy in his mind like my pappy was," 

"Yes ma*am, I would rather live in the North, The South* s 
all right but someways I just don't feel down there like I does up here," 

"No ma'am, I was never married, I don’t believe in getting 
married unless you got plenty of money. So many married folks dont do 
nuthin but fuss and fight. Even my father and mother always spatted 
and X never liked that and so I says to myself what do I want to get 
married for, I*m happier just living by myself," 

"Yes Ma'am, I remember when people used to take wagon loads 
of com to the market in Louisville, and they would bring back home lots 
of groceries and things, A colored man told me he had oome north to the 
market in Louisville with his mater, and was working hard unloading the 
corn when a white man walks up to him, shows him some money and asks him 
if he wanted to be free? He said he stopped right then and went with the 
man, who hid him in his wagon under the provisions and they crossed the 
Ohio Hirer right on the ferry, That*s the way lots of *em get aoross here," 
"Did I ever hear of any ghosts. Yes ma*am I have, t hear noises 
and I seed something onoe that I never could figger out, I was goin't 
thru the woods one day, and come up sudden in a clear patch of ground* 

There sat a little boy on a stump, all by his-self, there in the woods, 

I asks him who he wus & wuz he lost, and he never answered me. Jest sat 
there, lookin at me. All of a sudden he ups and runs, and I took out after 
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him# He run behind a big tree, and when I got up to where I last 
seed him, he wuz gone# And there sits a great big brown man twice 
as big as me, on another stump# He never says a word, jest looks at 
me# And then I got away from there, yes ma’am I really did#” 

"A man I knew saw a ghost once and he hit at it# He always said 
he wasn’t afraid of no ghost, but that ghost hit hi$, and hit him so hard 
it knocked his faoe to one aide and the last time I saw him it was still 
that way# No ma'am, I don’t really believe in ghosts, but you know haw 
it is, I lives by myself and I don’t like to talk about them for you 
never can tell what they might do# 

"Lady you ought to hear me rattle bones, when I was young# I 
caint do it much now for my wrists are too stiff# "When they played 
Turkey in the Straw how we all used to danoe and out up. We’ed out the 
pigeon wing, and buck the win4* and all* But I got remnaytism in my feet 

i 

I 

now and ant much good any more, but I sure has done lots of things and had 
lots of fun in my time#” 
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(A) Joseph Mosley, fix-3 lav® , 2687 Boulevard Place. 

(B) Anna Pritchett, Federal Writers 1 , 1200 Kentucky 
avenue, Indianapolis , Indiana* 


Joseph Mosley, one of twelve children, was horn March 
15, 1352, fourteen mi las from Hopkinsville , Kentucky. (A) 

His master, Tim Mosley, was a slave trader* Be was 
supposed to have bought and told 10,000 slaves* He would go 
from one state to another buying sieves, bringing in as many as 
75 or 80 slaves at one time* (A) 

The slaves would be handcuffed to a chain, each chain 
would link 16 slaves* The slaves would walk from Virginia to 
Kentucky, and some from Mississippi to Virginia* 

In front of the chained slaves would be an overseer 
on horseback with a gun end dogs* In back of the chained slaves 
would be another overseer on horsebaek with a gun and dogs* They 
would see that no slave e soaped* (A) 

Joseph** father wae the shoemaker for all tha farm 
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hands and all adult workers. He would start in September 
making shoes for the year* First the shoes for the folks in the 
house, then the workers* (a) 

Ho slave ohild ever wore shoes, summer or winter* (A) 

The father, mother, and all the children were slaves in 
the same family, but not in the same house* Some with the daughters 
some with the sons, and so on* No one brother or sister would be 
allowed to visit with the others* (A) 

After the death of Tim Moseley, little Joseph was given 
to a daughter. He was seven years old* he had to pick up chips, 
tend the oows, and do small jobs around the house* he wore no 
clothing except a shirt, (a) 

Little Joseph did not see his mother after he was taken 
to the home of the daughter until he was set free at the age of 15 • 
(A) 

The master was very unkind to the slaves* they sometimes 
would have nothing to eat, and would eat from the garbage* (A) 

On Christmas morning Joseph was told he could go see his 

S' 

mother* he did not know ha was fre, and couldn't understand why 
he was given the first suit of olothes he had ever owned, and a 
pair of shoes* He dressed in his new finery and was started out on 
his six mile journey to his mother* (A) 

He was so proud of his new shoes* after he had gotten 
out of sight, he stopped and took his shoes off as he did not want 
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them dirty before hie mother had seen them* and walked the rest 
of the way in his bare feet* (a) 

After their freedom, the family oame to Indiana* (A) 
The mother died here, in Indianapolis, at the age of 

106. (A) 

Mr. Moseley, who has been in Indianapolis for 36 years, 
has been paralysed for the last four years . He and a 'daughter 
room with a Mrs* Turner* (B) 

He has a very nioe clean rooms a very pleasant old man 
was very glad to talk of his past life* (B) 

He gets a pension of #18*00 a month, and said it was 
not easy to get along on that little amount, and wondered if the 
government was ever going to increase his pension* (B) 

Submitted December 1, 1957 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

By i AMA PRITCHETT 

H OT Writer 
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Ex-Slave Stories 
District #5 
Vanderburgh County 
Lauana Creel 

Memories of Slavery and the Life Story of Any Elizabeth Patters oh. 

Eeferences. Interview with Amy Elizabeth Patterson. 

The slave mart, separation from a dearly beloved mother and little sis- 
ters are among the earliest memories recalled by Amy Elizabeth Patterson, a 
resident of Evansville, Indiana. 

Amy Elizabeth, now known as "Grandmother Patterson" resides with her daugh- 
ter Lula B. Morton at 512 Linwood Avenue near Gharry Street. Her birth occurred 
July 12, 1850 at Cadiz, Trigg County, Kentucky. Her mother was Louisa Street, 
slave of John Street, a merchant of Cadez. 

"John Street was never unkind to his slaves" is the testimony of GScn^dmother 
Patterson, as she recalls and relates stories of the long ago. "Our sorrow be- 
gan when slave tra der s, came to Cadiz and bought such slaves as _he. took a fancy to 
and separated us from our families l " 

John Street ran a sort of agency where he collected slaves and yearly sold 
them to dealers in human flesh. Those he did not sell he hired out to other* 
families. Some were h^red or indentured to farmers, some to stock raisers, some 
to merchants and some to captains of boats and the hire of all these slaves went 
into the coffers of John Street, yearly increasing his wealth* 

Louisa Street, mother of Amy Elizabeth Patterson, was house maid at the 
Street home and her first born daughter was fair with gold brown hair and amber 
eyes. Mr. and Mrs. Street always promised Louisa they would never sell her 
as they did not want to part with the child, so Louisa was given a small cabin 
near the master's house. The mistress had a child near the age of the little 
mulatto and Louisa was wet nurse for both ohildren as well as maid to Mrs. 
Street. Two years after the birth of Amy Elizabeth, Louisa became mother of 
twin daughters, Fannie and Martha Street, then John Street decided to sell all 
his slaves as he contemplated moving into another territory. 

The slaves were auctioned to the highest bidder and Louisa and the twins 
were bought by a man living near Cadis but Mr. Street refused to sell Amy 
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Ex-Slaves Stories 
District #6 
Vanderburgh County 
Lauana Creel 

Memories of Slavery and the Life Story of J any Elizabeth Patterson* 

Elizabeth. She showed promise of growing into an excellant house-maid and 
seamstress and was already a splendid playmate and nurse to the little Street 
boy and girl. So Louisa lost her child but such grief was shown by both 
mother and child that the mother was unable to perform her tasks and the child 
cried continually. Then Mr. Street consented to sell the little girl to the 
mother's new master. 

Louisa Street became mother of seventeen children. Three were almost 
white. Amy Elizabeth was the daughter of John Street and half sister of his 
children by his lawful wife. Mrs. Street knew the facts and respected Louisa 
and her child and, says grandmother Patterson, "That was the greatest crime ever 
visited on the United States. It was worse than the cruelty of the overseers, 
worse than hunger, for many slaves were well fed and well cared for; but when 
a father can sell his own child, humiliate his own daughter by auctioning her 
on the slave block, what good could be expected where such practices were allow- 
ed?" 

v/ 

Grandmother Patterson remembers superstitions of slavery days and how 
many slaves were afraid of ghosts and evil spirits but she never believed in 
supernatural appearances until three years ago when she received a message, 
through a medium, from the spirit land? now she is a firm believer, not in 
ghosts and evil visitations, but in true communication with the departed ones 
who still love and long to protect those who remain on earth. 

Several years ago a young grandson of the old waman was drowned. The 

little boy was Stokes Morton, a very popular child rating high averages in 
school studies and beloved by his teachers and friends. The mother. Lulu 
B . Morton and the grandmother both gave up to grief, in fact they both gave 
declined in health and were .unable to oarry on their regular duties* 
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Ex-Slave Stories 
Distriot #5 
Vanderburgh County 
Lauana Creel . 

Memories of Slavery and the Life Story of ftn y Elizabeth Patterson. 

Grandmother Patterson began suffering from a dental ailment and was com- 
pelled to visit a dental surgeon. The dental surgeon suggested that she visit 
a medium and seek some comforting message from the child. 

She at once visited a medium and received a message. "Stokes answered me. 

In fact he Vflas waiting to communicate with us. He said 1 Grandmother 1 you and 
mother must stop staying at the oemetary and grieving for me. Send the flowers 
to your sick friends and put in more time with the other children. I am happy 
here, I am in a beautiful field. The sky is blue and the afield is full of beauti- 
ful white lambs that play with me ." * 

The message comforted the aged woman. She began occupying her time with 
other members of the family and again began to visit with her neighbors. 

She felt a call two years later and again consulted the medium . That 
time she received a message from the child, his father and a little girl that 

.. * 

had died in infancy. Grandmother Patterson said she would not recall the 
ones who had gone on to the land of promise. She is a Christian and a believer 
in the Word of God. 

Grandmother Patterson, in spite of her 87 years of life (fifteen of which 
were passed in slavery) is useful in her daughter's home. her children and 
grand children are fond of her as indeed they well may be. She is a refined 
woman, gracious to every person she encounters. She is hoping for better oppor- 
tunities for her race. She Admonishes the younger relatives to live in the fear 

and love of the Lord that no evil days overtake them* 

"Yes, slavery was a ourse to this nation" she declares, "A curse which still 

shows itself in hundreds of homes where mulatto faces are evidenoe of a ij^oJJfcus 
sin and proof that there has been a time when American fathers sold their child- 
ren at the slave marts of America.* She is glad the ourse has been erased even 
if by the bloodshed of heroes • 


I 
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mn. rr:iSToiT*s story 

I Its, Preston is an old, lady, 83 years old, very charming and hospitable 
$i£ lives on borth Lin Street, Uadi son Indiana, Her first recollections of 
slavery wei’v oX • sleeping on the f oot of her mistress* bed, where she could 

i 

get u : - during "che night to "feed” the t ire with chips she had gathered before 
dark or xn g-:-t - drink or anything elue her ni stress might want in the night* 

Her Rlarse brown*, resided in Pr ait defer t having token his best horses 
and hogs, and leaving his family in the care oi an overseer on a farm* 

He vas afraid the Union soldiers would hill him, but thought his wife would 
be safe, inis opinion proved to be true, The overseer called the slaves to 
tfork at four o’clock, ^nd they worked until six in the evening* 

,hen hre* Preston was a little older, part of her work was to drive 
about a dozen cows to and from the stable, liany a time she warmed her bare 
feet in the cattle bedding, the said they did not always go barefooted but 
their shoes were old or their feet wrapped in rags. 

Her next promotion was to work in the fields hauling shocks of com on 
a balky mule which was subject to bucking and throwing its rider over its 
head* She was aided by a little -oy on another mule. There were men to tie 
the shocks -n& place them on the mule* 

She remembered seeing Union and Confederate soldiers shooting across & 
tiver near her home. Her un? le fought two years, and returned safely at 
the end of the war. 

She did not feel that her Haster and distress had mistreated their 
slaves. At the close of the war, her father was given a house, land, teas 
and enough to start farming for himself, 

j* 

Several years later the Ku Klux Elan gave them a ton day*s notice to j 
Uwre, one of the masked band interceded for them by pointing out that they j 
ill** <juist and pc&cable, and a man with a crop &ad tea children couldn*t j 
leave ea ee short a as tics ee the time wee extended aaot her | 
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t “ da5rB * Khen **•* tooi ’*“* «»• nm paid the* end C(aw ^ I 

s * a1 * 4 ln , ' he north uatU «•* *■* *» their groceries -a little pise. ! 
a! this and a little piece of that, like they do now*', when her s ather re. j 

turned to Kentucky. 1-fa. Preston remained in Indiana. h* r „ uUi6r was hum* 
out, the fall r ewapins to the «*>od, in their night clothe., later befriend I 
ed ty a vhlte neihber. U»w they appealed to their i,an r owner who vUUt 1 

Ofcam nev; house, provided necessities and guards for a feu weeks until they I 
wore ssf« from the PH Klux Klaa* 

*tb. Precteu said she was the ''-other of ten children, out now lives Horn 
slnee the death of her husband three years ago. her ehite neighbors say her 
house is so cl . <si t one could iilanoet eat off the iloor. 


: 

■ 
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Federal Writers* Project Page #1 

of the W • P. A* Topic #240 

District #6 Harry Jackson 

Marion County 
File #50 

William M« Quinn 
( Ex-Slave ) 

451 Bright Street, Indianapolis, Ind * 

William M. Quinn, 431 Bright street, was a slave 
up to ten years of age -"when the soldiers come back home, 
and the war was over, and we wasn*t slaves anymore" • Mr* 
Quinn was born in Hardin County, Kentucky, on a farm be- 
longing to Steve Stone* He and a brother and his mother 
were slaves of "Old Master Stone", but his father was owned 
by another man, Mr* Quinn, who had an adjoining farm. When 
they were all freed, they took the surname of Quinn* 

Mr. Quinn said that they were what was called 
"gift slaves"* They were never to be sold from the Stone 
farm and were given to Stone* a daughter as a gift with that 
understanding. He said that histoid master paid him and 
his brother ten cents a day for cutting down com and shuck- 
ing it." 

It was very unusual for a slave to receive any 
money whatsoever for working* He said that, his master had 
a son about his age, and the son and he and his brother 
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worked around the farm together, and “Master Stone" gave all 
three of them ten cents a day when they worked. Sometimes they 
wouldn't, they would play instead. And whenever "Master Stone" 
would catch them playing when they ought to have been at work, 
he would whip them -"and that meant his own boy would get a 
licking too." 

"Old Master Stone was a good man to -all us colored 
folks, we loved him. He wasn't one of those mean devils that 
was always beating up his slaves like some of the rest of them." 
He had a colored overseer and one day this overseer ran off and 
hid for two days “cause he whipped one of old Mas* Stone *s 
slaves and he heard that Mas* Stone was mad and he didn't like 
it." 

"Vtfe didn*t know that we were slaves, hardly. Well, 
my brother and I didn't know anyhow 'cause we were too young to 
know, but we knew that we had been when we got older." 

"After emancipation wa stayed at the Stone family for 
some time, 'cause they were good to us and we had no place to 
go." Mr. Quinn meant by emancipation that his master freed his 
slaves, and, as he said, "emancipated them a year before Lincoln 
did." 

Mr. Quinn said that his father was not freed when his 
mother and he and his brother were freed, because his father's 
master "didn't think the North would win the war." Stone's 
slaves fared well and ate good food and "his own children didn't 
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treat us like we were slaves* 1 * He said some of the slaves on 
surrounding plantations and farms had it “awful hard and bad.'* 
Some times slaves would run away during the night, and he said 
that "we would give them something to eat.** He said his mother 
did the cooking for the Stone family and that she was good to 
runaway slaves. 


Submitted September 9, 1937 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By: HARRY W. JACKSON 

^ield writer 
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of the W* P. A* Topic #240 

District #6 Barry Jackson 

Bar Ion County 
File #46 

S» . «« B L«Wg 

J 

Ur a« Candns Richardson, of 2710 Boulevard Place, 
was 18 years of age when the Civil War vas over* She was bornedr 
a slave on Jim Scott's plantation on the "Hosier Chltter river" 
in Franklin oounty, Mississippi* Scott was the heir of tt 01d 
Jake Soott"* "Old Jim Scott" had about fifty slaves, who 
raised crops, cotton, tobacoo, and hogs* Candns cooked for 
Scott »d his wife. Miss Elizabeth. They were both cruel, 
according to Mrs* Richardson* She said that at one time her 
Master struck her over the head with the butt end of a cow* 
hide, that made a hole in her head, the scar of which she 
still carries* He struck her down because he caught her 
giving a hungry slave something to eat at the baok door of the 
"big house* 1 * The "big house" was Scott's house* 

Scott beat her husband a lot of times because he 
caught him praying* But "beatings didn't stop my husband from 
praying* He just kept on praying* He'd steal off to the woods 
and pray, but he prayed so loud that anybody close around could 
hear, 'cause he had sueh a loud voice* I prayed too, but I 
always prayed to myself* One thing, Jim Scott beat her hus- 
band so unmerciful for praying that his shirt was as red from 
blood stain "as if you'd paint it with a brush"* Her husband 
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was very religious, and she claimed that It was hie prayers 
and "a whole lot of other slaves* that cause you young folks 
to be free today"* 

They didn’t have any Bible on the Soott plantation 
she said, for It meant a beating or "a killing if you’d be 
caught with one"* Bat there were a lot of good slaves and 
they knew how to pray and some of the white folks lowed to 
hear than pray too, ’cause there was no put-on about It* That’s 
why we folks know how to sing and pray, ’cause we have gone 
through so much, bat the Lord Is with us, the Lord’s with us, 
he is"* 

Mrs* Richardson said that the slaves, that worked 
in the Master’s house, ate the seme food that the master and 
his family ate, bat those out on the plantation didn’t fare 
so well; they ate fat meats and parts of the hog that the 
folks at the "big house" didn't eat* All the slaves had to 
oall Soott and his wife "Master and Miss Elisabeth", or they 
would get punished if they didn’t* 

Whenever the slaves would leave the plantation, 
they were supposed to have a permit from Scott, and if they 
were caught out by the "padyrollers", they would whip them if 
they didjiot have a note from their master* When the slaves 
went to church, they went to a Baptist church that the Sootts 
belonged to and sat in the rear of the church* The iOttnon was 
never preached to the slaves* "They newer preached the Loyd to 
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us," Mrs* Richardson said, “They would just tell us to not 
steal, don't steal from your master" • A week's ration of food 
was given each slave, but if he ate it up before the week, 
he had to eat salt pork until the next rations* He couldnft 
eat much of it, because it was too salty to eat any quanlty of 
it* “We had to make our own clothes out of a cloth like you 
use, called canvass" • "We walked to church with our shoes on 
our arms to keep from wearing them out"* , 

They walked six miles to reach the church, and had 
to wade across a stream of water* The women were carried 
across on the men's backs* They did all of this to hear the 
minister tell them "don't steal from your Master"* 

They didn't have an overseer to whip the slaves 
on the Scott plantation, Scott did the whipping himself* Mrs* 
Richardson said he knocked her down once just before she gave 
birth to a daughter, all because she didn't pick cotton as 
fast as he thought she should have. 

Her husband went to the war to be "what you call a 
valet for Master Jim's son, Sam"* After the war, he "came to 
me and my daughter** “Then in Jhly, we could tell by the crops 
and other things grown, old Master Jim told us everyone we 
was free, and that was almost a year after the other slaves on 
the other plantations around were freed" * She said Scott, in 
freeing (t) then said that "he didn't have to give us any thing 
to eat and that he didn't have to give us a place to stay, but 
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we could stay and work for him and he would pay us* Bit we 
left that night and walked for miles through the rain to my 
husban’ s brother and then told them that they all were free* 
Then we all came up to Kentucky in a wagon and lived there* 

Then I came up North when my husband died"* 

Mrs* Richardson says that she is "so happy to know 
that I have lived to see the day when you young people can 
serve God without slipping around to serve him like we old 
folks had to do** “You see that pencil that you have In your 
hand there* why* that would eost me my life ’if old Mas* Jim 
would see me with a pencil in my hand* But I lived to see both 
him and Miss Elizabeth die a hard death* They both hated to 
die* although they belonged to chnroh* Thank God for his 
mercyt Thank God|* **My mother prayed for me and I am praying 
for you young folks “# 

Mrs* Richardson* despite her 90 years of age* can 
walk a distance of a mile and a half to her church* 


Submitted August 31* 1937 
Indianapolis * Indiana 
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Federal Writers' Project Page #1 

of the \t , F. A* Topic ,, 240 

District #6 Anna Pritchett 

Par ion County 
Pile #65-A 


Folklore 


Refere nces 

(A) Joe Robinson -Fx-elave- 1132 Cornell Avenue, 

(B) Anna Pritchett -Federal Writer- 1200 Fentucl-y Avenue. 


joe Robinson -was born in Mason County, Kentucky in 1864. (A) 

his master, Gus Hargill, was very kind to him and all his 
slaves • He aimed a large farm and raised every kind of vegetation. 

Ho always gave his slaves plenty to eat. They never had to steal 
food. He said his slaves had worked hard to permit him to have 
plenty, therefore they should have their share, (A) 

Joe, his mother, a brother, and a sister were all on the 
same plantation. They were never sold, lived with the same master 
until they were set free. (A) 

Joe's father was owned by Pube Black, who was very cruel to 
his slaves, beat them severely for the least offense. One day he tried 
to beat Joe's father, who was a large, strong manj he resisted his 
master and tried to kill him. After that he never tried to whip 
him again. However, at the first opportunity. Rube sold him, (A) 
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The Robinson family learned the father had been sold to some 
one down in Louisiana. They never hoard from, or of him, again. (A) 

Mr. Robinson lives with his wifej he receives a pension, 
which he said was barely enough for them to live on, and hoped it 
would be increased. (B) 

He attends one of the W.P.A. classes, trying to learn to 
read and write. (B) 

They have two children who live in Chicago* (B) 

Submitted January 24, 1958 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By* ANNA PRITCHETT 

yiei<fWiter 
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Federal Writers* project 
of the W, P* A* 

District #6 
Marion County 
me #61 -A 

Folklore 

References 

(A) lira* Rosaline Rogers -Ex-slave- 110 years old# 
910 North Capitol Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

(B) Ansa Pritchett -Federal Tfriter- 1200 Kentucky 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Mrs . Rogers was born in South Carolina, in 1827, a slave of 
Dr. Rice Rogers, "Mas. Rogers," we called him, was the youngest son of 
a family of eleven children. He was bo very mean. (A) 

Mrs. Rogers was sold and taken to Tennessee at the age of 
eleven for $900.00 to a man by the name of Carter* Soon after her 
arrival at the Carter plantation, she was resold to a man by the nans 
of Belby Moore with whom she lived until the beginning of the Civil 
war* (A) 

Men and women were herded into a single cabin, no matter 
how many there were. She remembers a time when there were twenty 
slaves in a small cabin. There were holes between the logs of the 
cabin, large enough for dogs and cats to orawl through. The only means 
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of heat, being & wood fireplace, which, of o curse, was used for 
cooking their food* (A) 

The slaves* food was corn cakes, side pork, and beans j 
seldom any sweets except molasses* (A) 

The slaves were given a pair of shoes at Christmas time 
and if they were worn out before summer, they were forced to go bare- 
foot* (A) 

Her seoond master would not buy shoes for his slaves* When 
they had to plow, their feet would ora ok and bleed from walking on the 
hard clods, and if one complained, they would be whipped; therefore, 
very few complaints were made* (A) 

The slaves were allowed to go to their master *s church, and 
allowed to sit in the seven back benohes; should those benches be 
filled, they were not allowed to sit in any other benches* (A) 

The wealthy slave owner never allowed his slaves to pay any 
attention to the poor "white folks," as he knew they had been free 
all their lives and should be slave owners themselves* The poor whites 
were hired by those who didnot believe in slavery, or could not afford 
slaves. (A) 

At the beginning of the Civil war, I had a family of 
fourteen children* At the close of the war, I was given ay ohoioe 
of staying on the same plantation, working on shares, or taking ay family 
away, lotting them out for their food and olothes* I decided to stay 
cm that way; I oould have ay children with me* They were not allowed 
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to go to school, they were taught only to work* (A) 

Slave mothers were allowed to stay in bed only two or three 
days after ehlldbirthi then were foroed to go into the fields to work, 
as if nothing had happened* (A) 

The saddest moment of ay life was when I ipas sold away from 
my family* I often wonder what happened to them; 1 haven* t seen or 
heard from them since* I only hope God was as good to them as He has 
been to me* (A) 

*1 am 110 years old; vy birth is recorded in the slave book. 
I have good health, fairly good eyesight, and a good memory, all of 
which I say is beoause of my love for God* (a) 

Mrs* Rogers is certainly a very old woman, very pleasant, 
and seems very fond of her granddaughters, with whom she lives* (8) 

Submitted December 29, 1937 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

By* AHHA PRITCHETT 

Field Writer 
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(a) Mrs, Parthena Rollins, 848 Camp Street (Rear), 

( B ) Anna Pritchett -Federal Writer- 1200 Kentucky Avenue, 


Mre# Parthena Hollins ms born in Soott County, Kentucky, 
in 1865, a slave of Fd Duvalls, who ms always very kind to all of his 
slaves, never whipping any of the adults, but often whipped the 
children to correct them, never beating them, they all bad to work, but 
never overwork, and always had plenty to eat, (A) 

She remembers so many slaves, who were not as fortunate as they 

were. (A) 

Onoe when the "nigger traders" came through, there ms a 
girl, the mother of a young babyj the traders wanted the girl, but 
would not buy her beoause she had the child. Bar owner took her away, 
took the baby from her, and beat it to death right before the mother*! 
eyes, than brought the girl back to the sale without the baby, and she 
was bought immediately, (A) 

Her new master ms so pleased to get such a strung girl who 
eould work bo well and so fast, (A) 

f 
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The thoughts of the oruel way of putting her baby to death 
preyed on her mind to suoh an extent* she developed epilepsy. This 
angered her new master, and he sent her buck to her old master* and 
forced him to refund the >4oney he had paid for her* (A) 

Another slave had displeased his master for setae reason* 
he mas taken to the barn and killed* and mas buried right in the barn* 

TFo one knew of this until they mere set free, as the slaves who knew 
about it mere afraid to tell for fear of the came fate befalling on thus* 
(A) 


Darthena also remembers slaves being beaten until their basks 
mere blistered. The overseers would then open the blisters and sprinkle 
salt and pepper in the open blisters, so their backs would smart and 
hurt all the more* (A) 

Hany times* slaves would be beaten to death* thrown into sink 
holes* and left for the bussard* to smarm and feast on their bodies •( A) 

So many of the claves she knew mere half fed and half olothsd* 
and treated so cruelly* that it "mould make your hair stand on ends*" (A) 
Mrs* Hollins is in poor health* all broken up mith "rheumatis** 


(B) 


She lives with a daughter and grandson* and said she could 
hardly talk of the happenings of the early days, because of the awful 
things her folks had to go through* (B) 


Submitted December 21* 1957 
Indianapolis* Indiana 
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Ex-Slava Stories * 

District * 

Vanderburgh County 

Lauana Creel Told by John Rudd, an Bx-elave. 

"Yes, I "was a slave/* said John Rudd, "And I’ll say this to the whole world. 
Slavery' was the worst curse ever visited on the people of the United States.” 
John Rudd is a negro, dark and swarthy as to complexion but his nose is 
straight and aqualine, for his mother v.as half Indian* 

The memory of his mother, Liza Rudd, is sacred to John Rudd today and 
her many disadvantages are still a source of grief to the old man of 83 years. 
John Rudd v/as born on Christmas day 1854 in the home of Benjamin Simms, at 
Springfield, Kentucky. The mother of the young child was house maid for dis- 
tress Simms and Uncle John remembers that mother and child received only the 
kindliest consideration from all members of the Simms family, 

T/faile John was yet a small boy Benjamin Simms died and the Simms slaves 
were auctioned to the highest bidders. "If’n you wants to know what unhappiness 
means," said Uncle John Rudd, "Jess’n you stand on the Slave Block and hear the 
Auctioneer’s voice selling you away from the folks you love.” Uncle John 
explained how mothers and fathers were often separated from their dearly loved 
children, at the auction block, but John and his younger brother Thomas were 
fortunate and were bought by the same master along with Liza Rudd, their mother. 
An elder brother, -ftenry, was sepatated from his mother and brothers and became 
the property of George Snyder and was thereafter known as uenry Snyder. 

Tii hen Liza Rudd and her two little sons loft the slave block they were the 
property of Henry Moore who lived a few miles away from Springfield. Uncle 
John declares that unhappiness met them at the threshold of the moore’s estate. 

Liza was given the position of oook, housemaid and plough-hand while her 
little feoys were made to hoe, carry wood and care for the small children of 
the Moore family. 

John had only been at the Moore home a few months when he witnessed several 
slaves being badly beaten. Henry Moore kept a white overseer and several white 
men were employed to whip slaves. A large barrel stood near the slave quarters 
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and the little boy discovered that the barrel was a whipping post. The 
slaves -would be strapped across the side of the fcarrel and two strong men would 
wield the "cat of nine tails" until blood flowed from gashed flesh, and the 
cries and prayers of the unfortunate culprits availed them nothing until the 
strength of the floggers became exhausted. 

One day, when several ^aegroee had just recovered from an unusual amount of 
chastisement, the little negro, John Eudd, was playing in the front yard of the 
Moore’s house when he heard a soft voice calling him. He knew the voice belong- 
ed to Shell Moore, one of his best friends at the SToore estate. Shell had been 
among those severely beaten and little John had been grieving over his misfor- 
tunes. "Shell had been in the habbit of whittling out whistles for me and pettin’ 
of me." said the now aged negro. "I went to see what he wanted wif me and he 
said 'GooBy Johnnie, you'll never see Shellie alive after today." Shell made 
his way toward the cornfield but the little jiegro boy, watching him go, did not 
realize what situation confronted him. That night the master announced that 
Shell had run away again and the slaves were started searching fields and woods 
but Shell’s body was found three days later by Rhoder MeQuirk, dangling from 
a rafter of Moore’s com crib where the unhappy negro had hanged himself with a 
leather halter. 

Shell was a splendid worker and was well worth a thousand dollars. If he 
had been fairly treated he would have been happy and glad to repay kindness by 
toil. "ItawsHBenry would have been better to all of us, only Mistress Jane was 
always rilin’ him up.” declared John Rudd as he sat in his rooking chair under 
a shade tree. 

Jane Moore, was the daughter of Old Thomas Rakin, one of the meanest men, 
where slaves were concerned, and she had learnt the slave drivin' business 
from her daddy." 

■Dhole John related a story concerning his mother as follows:** Mama had 
been workin’ in the cornfield all day ’till time to 000k supper. She was jes’ 
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standin' in the smoke house that was built back of the big kitchen when Mistress 


walks in. She had a long whip hid under her apron and began whippin Mama across 
the shoulders, 'thout tollin' her why. Mama wheeled around from^f whar she was 
slicin' ham and started runnin' after old Missus Jane. Ole Missus run so fas' 


Mama couldA't catch up wif her so she throwed the butcher knife and stuck it 
in the wall up to the hilt.” "I was scared. I was fra id when Marse Henry come 
in I believed he would have Mama whipped to death." 

"Whar Jane?” said Mars Henry.” "She up stairs with the door locked." said 
Mama." "Then she tole old Mars Henry the truth about how mistress Jane whip 
her and show r him the marks of the whip. She showed him the butcher knife stick- 

in’ in the wall." Get yer clothe^ together," said Marse Seneyj/. 

(Moore) 

John then had to be' parted from his mother. Henry Rudd believed that the 
Negroes were going to be set free. War had been declared and his desire was 
to send Liza far into the southern states where the price of a good negro was 
higher than in Kentucky. When he reached Lotisville he was offered a good price 
for her service and hired her out to cook at a hotel. John grieved over the 
loss of his mother but afterwards learned she had been well treated at Louis- 


ville. John Rudd continued to work for Henry Moore until the Civil War ended. 

* 

Then Henry Snyder came to the Moore home and demanded his brothers be given into 
his charge • 

* i • • 

Henry Snyder had enlisted in the Federal Army and had fought throughout the 
war. Be had entered or leased seven acres of good land seven miles below Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, and on those good acres of Davies County farm land the mother and 
her three sons were reunited • M 

John Rudd had never seen a river until he made the trip to Owensboro with U 

I 

his brother Henry. The trip was made on the big Gray Eagle and Uncle John 

I 

declares *1 was sure thrilled to get that boat ride." Be relates many incidents of 
run- away negroes. Remembers his fear of the Ku KLuoks, and remembers seeing § 
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Seven ex-slaves hanging from one tree near the top of Grimes-Hill, just after 
the close of the war* 

"When John grew to young manhood he worked on farms in Davis County near 
Owensboro for several years, then precured the job$ of pcrtering for John 
Sporree, a hotel keeper at Owensboro, and in this position John worked for 
fifteen years* 

While at ^^wensboro he met the trains and boats. He recalls the boats; 

Morning Star, and Guiding Star; both excursion boats that carried gay men 
and women on pleasure trips up and down the Ohio river. 

Uncle John married Teena Queen his beloved first wife, at Owensboro* 

To this union was bom one son but he has not been to see his father Bor has 
he heard from, him for thirty years, and his father balieves him to have died. 

The second wife was Minnie Dixon who still lives with Uncle John at Evansville* 

When asked what his political ideas were. Uncle John said his politics is 
his love for his government* Ee draws an old age compensation of 14,^ dollars 
a month. 

Uncle John had some trouble proving his age but met the situation by having 
a friend write to the Catholic Church authorities at Springfield. Mrs. Simms 
had taken the position of God Mother to the baby and his birth and christening 
had been recorded in the church records. He is a devout Catholic and believes 
that religion and freedom are the two richest blessings ever given to mankind. 

Uncle John worked as janitor at the Boehne Tuberculosis Hospital for eight 
years. While working there he received a fall which crippled him. He walks by 
the aid of a cane but is able to visit with his friends and do a small amount 


of work in his home. 
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Reference 

(A) Amanda Elisabeth Samuels, 1721 Park avenue • 

(B) Anna Pritchett, Federal Writer, 1200 Kentucky Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana* 


Lizzie was a child in the home of grandma and grandpa 
MoMurry. They were farmers in Robinson County, Tennessee. (A) 

Her mother, a slave hand, worked on the farm until her 
young master, Robert MeMurry was marribd. She was then sold to 
Rev* Carter Plaster and taken to Logan County, Kentucky, (A) 

The child, Lizzie, was given to young Robert. She 
lived in the house to help the young mistress who was not so 
kind to her. Lizzie was foroed to eat ohioken heads, fish heads, 
pig tails, and parsnips. The child disliked this very much, and 
was very unhappy with her young mistress, because in Roberta 
father** home all slave children were treated just like his own 
children. They had plenty of good substantial food, and were 
protected in every way. (A) 

The old master felt they were the hands of the next 
generation and if they were strong and healthy, they would bring in 
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a larger amount of money when sold* (A) 

Lizzie's hardships didnot last long as they were set 
free soon after young Robert's marriage* He took her in a wagon to 
Keysburg, Kentuoky to be with her mother* (A) 

Lizzie learned this song from the soldiers* 

Old Saul Crawford is dead. 

And the last word is said* 

They were fond of looking back 
Till they heard the bushes craok 
And sent them to their happy home 
In Canaan* 

Some wears worsted 
Some wears lawn 
What they gonna do 
When that's all gone. 

(A) 

Mrs • Samuels is an amusing little woman, she must be 
about 80 years old, but holds to the age of 60* Had she given her 
right age, the people for whom she works would have helped her to get 
her pension* (B) 

They are amused, yet provoked beoause Lizzie wants to be 
younger than she really ia. (b) 

Submitted December 1, 1957 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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1 

B«3T# (a) * Personal interview* 

Idr* Sic®** We lorn and raise* on 211X1 Crook Kentucky* and now live* 
in Mad Ison Indiana on Poplar Street diagonally tforth Vest of the heepital* 
He me so young he did no remember very wuoh about how the slave* w*sp 

treated t 'tut seemed to regret very much that he had teen denied the prlv* 

■ • ‘ 

liege of an education, Mr, Sima remembered seeing the linos of soldiers 

on the CsmpbelXsburg raid* but referred to the war &e the "Revolution - Y«r*i 

• * ’ ■ . * 

!Mi was a very interesting* eld man* when we-iirst called* hie deagh* 

Ur Invited us into the house* butcher father wanted to talk outside where 

« 

* t 

he Ipit better 4 ** </hen his dough ter ^ conveyed this infomation Mr, S lam * 
Jaeedl&teiy deciwed that wo could cox-c in as we "wouldn’t be there long 
nsjhow% . * * 

rafter we gained entrance* the ucughter remarked that her father wee 
wry young at the time of the war* hereupon he answered very testily *1* 

f * 

you are going to tell it# go ahead* Or »m I going to tell it?* 
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BILLY SLAUGHTER 

References Billy Slaughter, 1123 Watt St*, Jeffersonville 

Billy Slaughter was horn Sept* 15, 1858, on the Lincoln Farm 
near Hodgenville, Ky* The Slaughters who now live Between the Dixie 
Highway and Hodgenville on the right of the road driving toward Hodgenville 
about four miles off the state highway are the descendants of the old 
slave* s master* This old slave was sold once and was given away once be- 
fore he was given his freedom* 

The spring on the Lincoln Pam that falls from a cliff was a 
plaoe associated with Indian cruelty* It was here in the pool of water be- 
low the cliff that the Indians would throw babies of the settlers* If the 
little children could swim or the settlers could rescue them they escaped, 
otherwise they were drowned* The Indians would gather around the scene of 
the tragecfy and rejoice in their fashion* The old slave when he was a baby 
was thrown in this pool but was rescued by white people* He remembers having 
seen several Indians but not many* 

The most interesting subject that Billy Slaughter discussed was 
the Civil War * This was ordinarily believed to be fought over slavery, but 
it really was not, according to his interpretation, which is unusual for an 
old slave to state* The real reason was that the South withdrew from the 
Union and elected Jefferson Davis President of the Confederacy* In his own 
dialect he narrated these events accurately* The southerners or Democrats 
were called "Rebels" and "Seoess" and the Republicans were oalled "Abolitionists 
Another point of interest was John Brown and Harpers Ferry* "When 
Harper's Ferry was fired upon, that was firing upon the United States* It was 
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here and through John Browns Bald that war was virtually declared* The 
old Negro explained that Brown was an Abolitionist, and was captured here 
and later killed* While the old slave had the utmost respect for the 
Federal Government he regarded John Brown as a martyr for the cause of 
freedom and included him among the heroes he worshipped* Among his prized 
possessions is an old book written about John Brown's Raid* 

The old slave's real hero was Abraham Lincoln. He plans another 
pilgrimage to the Lincoln Farm to look again at the cabin in which his 
Emancipator was born* He asked me if I read history very much* I assured 
him that I read it to some extent* After that he asked me if I recalled 
reading about Linooln during the Civil War walking the White House floor one 
night and a Hegro named Douglas remained in his presence. In the beginning 
of the War the Negroes who enlisted in the Union Army were given freedom, also 
the wives, and the children who were not married* 

Another problem that was facing the North at this time was that 
the men who were taken from the farm and factory- to the army could not be re- 
placed by the slaves and production continued in the North as was being done in 
the south* Not all Negroes who wanted to join the Union forces were able to 
do so because of the strict watchfulness of their masters* The slaves were 
made to fight in the southern army whether they wanted to or not* This less- 
ened the number of free Negroes in the Northern army* As a result Lincoln 
decided to free all Negroes, That was the decision he made the night he walked 
the White House floor* This was the old darkey's story of the conditions that 
brought about the Emancipation Proclamation* Freeing the Negroes was brought 
about during the Civil War but it was not the reason that the war was fought, 
was the unusual opinion of<fhis Negro* 
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"Uncle Billy* s” father joined the Union any at the Taylor 
Barracks, near Louisville, Ky*, which ms the Camp Taylor during the World 
War* Uhcle Billy* s father and mother and their children who were not 
married were given freedom* The old slave has kept the papers that were 
drawn up for this act* 

The old darkey explained that the Negro soldiers never fought 
in any decisive battles* There must always be someone to clean and polish 
the harness, care for the horses, dig ditches, and construct parapets* This 
slave’s father was at Memphis during the battle there. 

The Slaughter family migrated to Jeffersonville in *65* Billy 
was then seven years old* At that time there was only one depot here - a 
freight and passenger depot at Court and Wall Streets, What is now known 
as Eleventh St* was then a hickory grove - a paradise for squirrel hunters* 
On the ridge beginning at 7th and Mechanic Sts, were persimmon trees. This 
was a splendid hunting haven for the Negroes for their favorite wild animal - 
the o*possum* The ridge is known today as *£ossum ridge* The section east 
of St*Anthony*s Cemetery was covered, in woods* Sinoe there were a number 
of beechnuts, pigeons frequented this place and were sought here* One could 
catoh them faster than he could shoot them*. 

At this time there were two shipyards in Jeffersonville - Barmore’s 
and Howard's* Barmore’s shipyard location was first the location of a big 
meat-paoking company. The old darkey called it a "pork house". 

The old slave had seen several boats launched from these yards. 
Great crowds would gather for this event. After the hull was completed in 
the docks the boat was ready to launch. The blocks that served as props were 
knocked down one at a time* One man would knock down each prop* There were 
several men employed in this work on the appointed day of the launohing of 
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the boat* The boat would be christened with a bottle of champagne on its 
way to the r iver* 

"Dhole Billy" worked on a steamboat in his earlier days. This 
boat traveled from Louisville to New Orleans* People traveled on the river 
for there were few railroads* The first work the old darkey did was to clean 
the deoks* Utter he cleaned up inside the boat* mopped up the 

floors and made the berths* The next job he held was ladies’ cabin man* Later 
he took care of the quarters where the officials of the boat slept* The 
darkey also worked as a second pantry man* This work consisted of waiting 
on the tables in the dining room* ^ie men's clothes had to be spotless* 
Sometimes it would became neoessary for him to change his shirt three times 
a day* 

The meats on the menu would include pigeon* duck* turkey, chicken* 
quail* beef, pork* and mutton* Vegetables of the season were servod,as well 
as desserts. It was nothing unusual for a half dollar to be left under a 
plate as a tip for the waiter* Those who worked in the cabins never set a 
price for a shoe shine. Fifteen cents was the lowest they ever received. 

Luring a yellow fever epidemic before a quarantine could be de- 
clared a boatload of three hundred people left Louisville at night to go to 
M^jphis, Tenn. During the same time this boat went to New Orleans where 
yellow fever was raging* The captain warned then of it* In two narrow streets 
the old darkey recalled how he had seen the people fall over dead* These 
streets were crowded and there were no sidewalks* only room for a wagon* Here 
the victims would be sitting in the doorways, apparently asleep* only to fall 
over dead* 

"When the boat returned, one of the crew was stricken with- this 
disease* Uncle Billy nursed him until they reached his home at Cairo, 111* 
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Ho one else took the yellow fever and this nan recovered* 

Another job "Uncle Billy” held was helping to make the brick 
used in the U*S. Quarter Master Depot* Colonel James Keigwin operated 
a brick kiln in what is now a colored settlement between 10th and 14th 
and Y/att and Spring Sts# The clay was obtained from this field* It was 
his task to off-bare the brick after they were taken from the molds, and 
to place them in the eyes to be burned* Yfpod was used as fuel# 

"Uncle Billy" reads his Bible quite often* He sometimes wonders 
why he is still left here - all of his friends are gone; all his brothers 
and sisters are gone* Butlhis he believes is the solution - that there must 
be someone left to tell about old times* 

"The Bible," he quotes, "says that two shall be working in the 
field together and one shall be taken and the other left* I an the one who 
is left," he concludes. 
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EX- SLAVES 

Hr. and Mrs. Alex Smith, an eighty-three year old negro couple 
were slaves in Kentucky near Paris, Tennessee, as children. They 
now reside at 127 North Lake Street, on the western limits of South 
Bend. This couplo lives in a little shack patched up with tar 
paper, tin, and wood. 

Lira. Elizabeth Smith, the talkative member of the family is a 
small woman, very wrinkled, with a stocking cap pulled over her gray 
hair. She wore a dress made of three different print materials; 
sleeves of one kind, collar of another and body of a third. Her 
front teeth were discolored, brown stubs, which suggested that she 
chews tobacco . 

Hr. Alex Smith, the husband is tall, though probably he was a 
well built man at one time. He gets around by means of a cane. 

Mrs. Smith said that he is not at all well, and he was in the 
hospital for six weeks last winter. 

The wife, Elizabeth or Betty, as her husband calls her, was a 
slave on the Peter Stubblefield plants tion in Kentucky, the nearest 
town being Paris, Tennessee, while Mr. Smith was a slave on the Robert 
Stubbe lift eld plantation nearby. 

Although only a child of five. Hr. Smith remembers the Civil War, 
especially the marching of thousands of soldiers, and the horse-drawn 
artillery wagons. The Stubblefields freed their slaves the first 
winter after the war. 

On the Peter Stubb'elf ield plantation the slaves were treated 
very well and had plenty to eat, while on the Robert Stubb elf ield 
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plantation Mr. Smith went hungry many times, and 3 aid, "Often, I 
would see a dog with a bit of bread, and I would have been willing 
to take it from him if I had not been afraid the aog would bite me.” 
Mrs. Smith was named after Elizabeth Stubblefield, a relative 
of Peter Stubbelf ield. As a child of five years or less, Elizabeth 

had to spin "long reels five cuts a day," pick seed from cotton, and 
cockle burrs from wool, and perform the duties of a house girl. 

Unlike the chores of Elizabeth, Mr. Smith had to chop wood, 
carry water, chop weeds, care for cows, pick bugs from tobacco 
plants. This little hoy had to go barefoot both summer and winter, 
and remembers the cracking of ice under his bare feet. 

The day the mistress and master came and told the slaves they 
were free to go any place they desired, Mrs. Smith* s mother told, 
her later that she was glad to be free but she had no place to go 
or any money to go with. Many of the slaves would, not leave and 
she never witnessed such crying as went on. Later Mrs. Smith was 
paid for working. She worked in the fields for"wittel& and clothes. 

A few years later she nursed children for twenty-five cents a week 
and »* writ tela,” but after a time she received fifty cents a week, 
board and two dresses. She married Mr. Smith at the age of twenty. 

Mr. Smith's father rented a farm and Mr. Smith has been a farmer 
all his life. The Smith couple have been married sixty-four years. 
Mrs. Smith says, "and never a cross word exchanged. Mr. Smith and I 
had no children*" 

The room the writer was invited into was a combination bed-room 
and living room with a large heating stove in the centre of the small 
room. A bed on one side, a few chairs about the room. The floor was 
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covered with an oid patched rug* The only other room heslde this 

room was a very small kitchen. The whole home was shabby and poor. 

The only means of support the family has is a government old 
age pension which amounts to about fourteen dollars a month. 

Their little shack is situated in the the center of a large 
lot around which a very nice vegetable garden is planted. The 
property belongs to Mr. Harry Brazy, and the old couple does not 
pay rent or taxes end they may stay there 03 long as they live, 

"which is good enough for us," says Mrs. Smith. 

As the writer was leaving lira. Smith said, "I like to talk and 
meet people. Come again." 
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EX-SLAVE , LIFE STORY 
OF 

BARNEY STORE 

* 

Reference® Personal interview with former slave, Hamilton Co. 

This is the life story of Barney Stone, a highly respected 
colored gentleman of Noblesvi lie , Hamilton County seat/ Mr* Stone 
is near nintey-one years old, is in sound physical condition and 
still has a remarkable raanory. He was a slave in the state of Ken- 
tucky for more than sixteen years and a soldier in the Union army 
for nearly two years# He educated himself and taught school 4o col- 
ored children four years following the tfivil War. He studied in 
1868, and has been a preacher in the Colored Baptist Faith for six- 
ty nine years, having been instrumental in the building of seven 
churches in lhat time. Mr. atone joined the K. of P. Lodge, the 
I.O.O.F. and Masonic Lodge and is still a monber of the latter. 

This fine old colored man has always worked hard for the uplift and 
advancement of the colored r ace and has accomplished much in this 
effort in the States of Tennessee, Kentucky and Indiana. He, to- 
gether with his preaching of the gospel, and his lecturing, has fol- 
lowed farming. He now has a field of sweet com and a fine, large 
garden, which hs plowed, planted and tended himself and not a weed 
can be found iniither. He is the only ex-slave now living in Hamilton 
County, the others all deceased, and is one of three living members 
pf Hamilton county G.A.R. the other two manbers Being white. 

Mr. Stone has given to the writer "My Life’s Story", which he 
desires to call it, and in this sto£y he pictures to the reader. 
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"sixteen years of hell as a slave on a plantation," a story which will 
convince the reader that, even though much blood was shed in our Civil 
War, the war was a Godsend to the American Nation. This story is told 
just as given "by Mr. Stone* 


MY LIKE'S STORY 


"My name is Barney Stone, I was bom in slavery. May 17, 1847, 
in Spencer County, Kentucky. I was a slave on the plantation of Lem- 
uel Stone )all slaves bore the last name of their master) for nearly 
seventeen years aid was considered a leader among the young slaves 
on our plantation. M^y' Mammy was mother to ten children, all slaves, 
and my Pappy, Buck Grant, was a buck slave on the plantation of John 
Grant, his Mast ah; my pappy was used much as a male cow is used on 
the stock farm and was hired out to other plantation owners for that 
purpose and was regarded as a valuable slave. His Mastah permitted 
him to visit my mother each week-end on our plantation* 

My Mastah was a hard man when he was angry, drinking or not feel- 
ing well, than at times he was kind to us. I was compelled to pick cot- 
ton and do other work tfien I was a very small boy* Mastah would never 
sell me because I w as regarded as the best young slave on the planta- 
tion. different from maay other slaves, I was kept on the plantation 
from the day I was bora until the day I ran away, ^ 

Slaves were sold in two ways, sometimes at private sale to a man 
who went about the Southlaid buying slaves until he has many in his 
possession, then he would have a big auction saJLe and would re-sell 
them to the highewt bidder, much in the same manner as our live-stock 
are sold now in auction sales. Professional slave buyers in those 
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days were called "nigger buyers". He ca^e to the plantation with a 
doctor* He would point out two or three slaves which looked good to 
him and which could be spared by the owner, and would have the docto^ 
examine the slave’s heart* If the doctor pronounced the slave as sound, 
then the nigger tuyer would make an offer to the owner and if the amount 
was satisfactory, the slave was sold. Some large plantation owners, hav 
ing a large number of slaves, would hold a public auction and dispose 
of some of them, then he would attend another sale and buy new slaves, 
this was done sometimes to get better slaves apd sometimes to make money 
on the sale of them* 

Many times, as I have said before, our treatment on our plantation 
was horrible. When I was just a small boy, I witnessed my sister sold 
and taken away. One day one of horses came into the barn and Mastah 
noticed that she was caxipped. He flew into a rage and thought I had 
hurt the horse, either lhat, or that I knew who did it. I told him 

that I did not do it and he demanded that I tell him who did it, if 

* 

I didn’t. I did not know and when I told him so, he secured a whip 
tied me to a post and whipped me until I was covered with blood. I 
begged him, "Mastah, Mastah, please don’t whip me, I do not know who 
did it." He then took out his pocket knife and I would have been 
killed if Missus (his dear wife) had not make him quit. She untied 
me and dared for me* 

Many has been the time, I have seen my mammy beaten mercilessly 
and far no good reason* One day, not long before the out-break of the 
Civil War, a nigger buyer came and I witnessed my dear Mammy and my 
one year old baby brother* sold* I seen er taken away, never to see 
her again until I found her twenty-seven years later at Clarksburg, 
Tennessee. My baby brother was with her, but I did not know him until 
Mammy told me who he was, he had grown into a large man* That was a 
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happy meeting. After those experiences of "sixteen long years in 
hell, as a slave, I was very hitter against the white man, until 
after I ran away and Joined the Union army. 

At the out-break of the Civil Tar and when the Northern array 
was marching into the Southland, hundreds of male slaves were shot 
down by the Rebels, rather than see them join with the Yankees. One 
day ?faen I leanned that the Northern troops were very close to our 
plantation, I ran away and hid in a culvert, but was found and I would 
have been shot had the Yankee troops not scattered tham and that saved 
me. I joined ihac Union army and served one year, eight months and 
twenty-two days, and fought with them ih the battle of Fort Tagnor, 
and also in the battle of Milikin*s Bend. Then I went into the army, 

X could read or write. The white soldiers took an interest in me 
and taught me to write and read, and when the war was over 1 could 
write a very good letter. I taught what little I knew to colored 
child®n after the ttar. 

I studied day and night for the next three years at the home of 
a lawyer, educating myself and in 1868, I started preaching the gospel 
of Jesus Christ and have continued to do so for sixty-nine years. In 
that time I have been instrumental in the. buidling of seven churches 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana. I did this good work through grate- 
fulness to God for my deliverance and my salvation. During my life, 

I have joined the K. of P. Lodge, and I.O.O.F. and Masonic Lodge. I 
have preached for the up-life and advancement of the colored race. I 
have accomplished much good in this life and have raised a family of 
eight children. I love and am loyal to my country and have received 
great compensaii® from my government for my services. I am in good 
healdh and still able to work, and I am thankful to my G od and my 
country *" 
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Among the interesting stories connected with former slaves one of the most 
outstanding ones is the life story of Adah Isabelle Suggs, indeed her escape from 
slavery planned and executed by her anxious mother, Harriott McClain, bears the 
earmarks of fiction, but the truth of all related- occurences has been established 
by the aged negro woman and her daughter Mrs* Harriott Holloway, both citizens of 

i 

Evansville, Indiana. 

before 

Bom in slave ry/January the twenty- second, 1852 the child Adah McClain send was 
the property of Colonel Jackson McClain and Louisa; his wife* 

According to the customary practice of raising slave children, Adah was left 
at the negro quarters of the McClain plantation, a large estate located in Hender- 
son county, three and one half miles from the village of Henderson, Kentucky* 

There she was cared for by her mother. She retains many impressions gained in 
early childhood of the slave quarters; she remembers the slaves singing and danc- 
ing together after the day of toil. Their voices were strong and their songs were 
sv/eet, "Master was good to his slaves and nerer beat them." were her words concern- 
ing her master* 

“When Adah was not yet five years of age the mistress, Louisa McClain, made a 
trip to the slave quarters to review conditions of the negroes. It was there she 
discovered, that one little girl there had been developing ideas and ideals; the 
mother had taught the little one to knit tiny stockings, using wheat straws for 
knitting needles. 

Mrs. MoClain at once took charge of the child, taking her from her mother’d 
care and establishing her room at the residence of the McClain family. 

Today the aged negro woman recalls the words of praise and encouragement accor- 
ded her accomplishments, for the child was apt, active, responsive to influence and 

! 

soon learned to fetch any needed volume from the library shelves of the McClain 
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She ms contented and happy but the mother knew that much unhappiness w&b 
in store for her young daughter if she remained as she was situated. 

A custom prevailed throughout the southern states that the first born of each 
slave maiden should be the son or daughter of her master and the gifls were forced 
into maternity at puberty. The mothers naturally resisted this terrible 

practice and Harriott was determined to prevent her child being victimized. 

One planned escape ms thwarted jwhen the girl ms about twelve years of age 
the mother tried to take her to a place of safety but they were overtaken on the r 
road to the ferry where they hoped to be put across the Ohio river. They were car- 
ried back to the plantation and the mother ms mildly punished and imprisoned in 
an upstair room. 

The little girl knew her mother was imprisoned and often climbed up to a 
window where the two could talk together. 

One night the mother received directions through a dream in which her escape 
ms planned. She told the ohild about the dream and instructed her to / carry out 
orders that they might escape together. 

The girl brought a large knife from Mrs. McClain's pantry and by the aid of 
that tool the lock ms pried from the prison door and the mother made her my into 
the open world about midnight. 

A large tobacco barn became her refuge where she waited for her child. 

The firl had some trouble making her escape; she had become a useful and necessary 
member of her mistress' household and her services were hourly in demand* The 
Daughter "young missas" Annie McClain ms afflicted from birth having k cleft 
palate and later developing heart dropsy which made regular surgery imperative. 

The negro girl had learned to care for the young white woman and could draw the 
bandages for the surgeon whey "Young Missus'* underwent surgical treatment. 

The memory of one trip to Louisville is vivid in the mind of the old negress 
today for she was taken to the city and the party stopped at the Gault Bouse and 
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"It -was a grand place," she declares, as she describes the surroundings,* 

the handsome draperies and the winding stairway and other artistic objects seen 

et the grand hotel. 

The child loved her young mistress and the young mistress desired the good 
slave should be always near her; so, patient waiting was required by the negro 
mother before her daughter finally reached their rendezvous. 

Under cover of night the two fugitives traveled the three miles to henderson, 
there they secreted themselves under the house of ^rs. Margaret Bentley until 
darkness fell over the world to cover their retreat. Imagine the frightened 
negroes stealthily creeping through the woods in constant fear of being re- 
captured. Federal soldiers put them across the river at Henderson and from that 
point they cautiously advanced toward Evansville. The husband of Harriott, Hil- 
ton McClain and her son Jerome v/ere volunteers in a negro regiment. The operation 
of ihe Federal Statute providing for the enlistment of slavee made enlisted negroes 
free as well as their wives and children, so, by that statute Harriott McClain and 
her daughter should have been given their freedom. 

V/hen the refugees arrived in Evansville they were befriended by free negroes 
of the area. Harriott obtained a position as maid with the Parvine family, "Miss 
Hallie and Miss Genevieve Parvine were real good folks," declares the aged negro 
Adah when repeating her story. After working for the Kisses Parvine for about two 
years, the negro mother had saved enough money to place her child in "pay school" 
there she learned rapidly. 

Adah McClain was married to Thomas Suggs January 18, 1872. Thomas was a slave 
of Bill McClain and it is believed he adopted the name Suggs because a Mr. Suggs 
had Befriended him in time of trouble. Of this fact neither the wife nor daughter 
have positive proof. The father has departed this life but Adah Suggs lives on with 


her memories. 
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Varied experiences have attended her way. Wifehood and devotion; motherhood 
and care she has known for she has given fifteen children to the world. 

Among them were one set of twins, daughters and triplets two sons and a 
daughter. She is a beloved mother to those of her children who remain near 
her and says she is happy in her belief in God and Christ and hopes for a 
glorious hereafter where she can serve the Lord Jesus Christ and praise him 
eternally. 

What greater hope can be given to the mortal than the hope cherished by 
Adah Isabelle Suggs? 


Lauana Creel 

1416 S. Barker Avenue 

Evansville Indiana* 
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n White folks • jee naturally different frcn dar kios*" oaid Aunt Ratio 
Sutton #gk •slave # os she tightened hor bonnet strings under her win* 
kled chin • 

" We*© different in color #ln talk and in llgian and beliefs* 

We*s different in ovoiy way and can never be spected to think oe to 

live alike*" 

* VJten I vbs a little gal I lived with ry norther in on old loo cabin* 
I!y nancy me good to ne but she had to spend bo mch of hor tfcae at 
Inmoring the whit© babies end taking care of than that ©he hardly ever 
; ,ot to even sing hor own babie© to ©leap." 

* Ole Fiesus end Young issus told the little slave cMldrcn that 
the stork brought the eld. to bebioe to their nothors but that the slave 
chi Id ran tacra all hetohed out f ras bugeord© eggs v.-o boliovod it was 
true*" 

" Yos# T.laam #1 believes in evil spirits and that]/ there are raay 
folk© that can nut spells on you *and if ’n you dent believe it you had 
better be careful for there are folks right here in t is teen that have 
the r ower to berdteh you and thou you vdll never be happy again •* 

Aunt Katie declared that the seventh sen pf a seventh sen # 

©r the seventh e auditor of a seventh daughter possesses tire pe wer to 
heal diseases and that a child bon© after Hie death of its father poe* 

see see a strange and unknown power* 

» 

While Aunt Katie was talking * a neighbor cans in to borrtw a shovel 
from her* 

* IJe*n©#indeed I never lends anything to nobody." she declared* 
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After the new neighbor left » Aunt Ratio said ,* She jea erbout wanted 
dat shovel bo she oould •hax'me* A woman ■ orrowed a poker from ry monry 
and hexed marry by trending the poker and me my got all twieted up wid 
rhunatia •twill her uncle straightened do poker tud den mammy got ac 

% 

straight us anybody •" 

" He, Hoorn, nobody wginter take anything of nine out’n tills house •* 

Aunt Satie Sutton *e voloe was thin and her tune uncert (J in but she remember* 
ed some of the songs Bhe heard in slavery days • One was a lullaby sung 
by her mother and the song is given on separate pages of this artical* 

Three years eg,o Aunt Katie ime called away on her last journey 
although she had always eraser oed the baok and front steps of her cot- 
tage with chamber lye daily to keep array evil spirits death crept in 
and demanded the price each of us must pay and Katie answered the call* 

Aunt Katie sprinkled salt in the foot printc of departing guests 
" Dat f 0 so dey kain leave no illrlll behind am and oan never cone agin 
•thout an invitation *” she explained* 

She said she one time planted a tree with a curse end that her worst 
enery died that same year* 

* Evil spirits creeps around oil night long and evil people *fl always 
able to hex you ,So, you had best he careful how you talks to strangers* 
Always spit on a coin before You gives it to a |jegger and dont pass too 
close to & hunchbacked person unless you oan rub the huap or you will 
have bed luck as sure os anything*" 

Aunt Katie deolaoed a rabbit* a foot only brought good luck if the 
rabbit hod been killed ly a cross eyed negro in a country grave yard 
in the dark of the r<oon and she said that she believed one of that descr- 
iption oould be found only once in a lifetime or possibly a hundred years* 
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" A snow-white stork flow dorzn frcn the sky, 

Hock a by# , ry baty by® I 
To toko a Mgr gal do fair. 

To y oung nieeue -waitln there j 
then all wa s quiet ae a nouse, 
in olo ‘Tessa’s big fine ' house* 

Refrain • Rat little gal me boraod rloh an free , 
She's do sap fror out a sugah tree t 
fat ycu aro Jos ae evxxyfc to wo 5 
IV little colored chile, 

Jos lay yo head upon qy bree 1 
An ree , and res , an res , an res, 

T^y little colored chile* 


Te> a cabin in & woodland drear , 

You *v© case gy a isamy's heart to ohoeri 
in lido olo slave's cabin. 

Your hands ry heart etringe grabbinj 

Jen lay your head upon :ty bree, 

i&B snuggle a$ese on ree an ree 1 

' y little oolorod chile* — ~ Repeat Refrain. 

Yo daddy ploughs olo rases* s 00m* 

Yo 'Tvrry d ooe the cooking 1 

She* 11 give dimer to hor hungry chile* 

Then nobody is a lookinf 

Don't bo ashamed ,ry chile , I bog, 

Cueo you was Imtohod frees a busaord'e egg j 
'y little colored chile* 
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Aug. 2, 1937 

SLAVERY DAYS OF CEGRGE THOKPSOU 
As Told "by him to the Writer* 

iy name is George Thompson, I was born in Monroe County, Kentucky 

near the Cumberland river Oct, 8, 1854, on the Manfred Furgeson plantation, 

* 

who owned about 50 slaves. Mister Furgerson was a preacher and had three 
daughters and was kind to his slaves, 

I was quite a small boy when our family, which included an older 
sister, was sold to Ed, Thompson in Hedcalf Co, Kentucky, who owned about 50 
other slaves, and as was the custom then we was given the name of our new 
master, "Thompson", 

I was hardly twelve years old when slavery was abolished, yet I can 
remember at this late date most of the happenings as they existed at that time, 

I was so young and unexperienced when freed I remained on the Thompson 
plantation for four years after the war and worked for my board and clothes 
as ooaoh boy and any other odd jobs around the plantation, 

I have no education, I can neither read nor write/, as a slave I was 
not allowed to have books. On Sundays I would go into the woods and gather 
ginseng which I would sell to the doctors for from 10/ to 15/ a pound and with 
this money I would buy a book that ms called the Blue Back Speller, Our master 
would not allow us to have any books and when we were lucky enough to own a book 
we would have to keep it hid, for if our master would find us with a book he 
would whip us and take the book from us. After receiving three severe whippings 
I gave up and never again tried for any learning, end to this day I can neither 
read nor write. 

4 

Slaves were never allowed off of their plantation without a written 
pass, and if caught away from their plantation without a pass by the P&dy-Rollers 
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or Gorillars (who wore a hand of ruffians) they were whipped* 

As there were no oil lamps or candles, another bla^ck hoy and myself 
v/ore stationed at the dining table to hold grease lamps for the white folks to 
see to eat* And we would use brushes to shoo away the flies* 

t 

In 1869 I left the plantation to go on any own* I landed in Heart 
County, Ky* and went to work for Mr* George Parish in the tobacco fields at 
^25*00 per year and two suits of clothes jafter working two years for Mr* Parish 
I left, I drifted from place to place in Alabama and Mississippi, working first 
at one place and then another, and finally drifted into Franklin in 1912 and 
went to work on the Fred Hurry farm on xxxxl Hurricane road for 10 years* I 
afterwards worked for Ashy Furgerson, a house mover* 

I have lived at my present address, 651 Worth Young St* since coning 
to Franklin* 

(Can furnish photograph if wonted) 
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Rev* Wamble, Gary, Indiana 

Rev* Wamble was bom a slave in Monroe County, Mississippi, in 
1859, The Westbrook family owned many slaves in charge of over- 
seers who managed the farm, on which there were usua lly two hun- 
dred or more slaves. One of the Westbrook daughters married a Mr. 
Wamble, a wagon-maker. The Westbrook family gave the newly-weds 
two slaves, as did the Wamble family. One of the two slaves com- 
ing from the Westbrook family was Rev. Wamble* s grandfather. It 
seems that the slaves took the name of their master, hence Rev. 
Wamble* s grandfather was named Wamble. 

Families owning only a few slaves and in moderate circum- 
stances usually treated their slaves kindly since like a farmer 
with only a few horses, it was to their best interest to see that 
their slaves were well provided for. The slaves were valuable, 
and there was no funds to buy others, whereas the large slave 
owners^ were wealthy and one slave more or less made little diff- 
erence* The Reverend* s father and his brothers were children of 
original African slaves and were of the same age as the Wamble 
boys and grew up together. The Reverend* s grandfather was manager 
of the farm and the three Wamble boys worked under him the same 
as the slaves. Mr. Wamble never permitted any of his slaves to 
be whipped, nor were they mistreated. 

Mr. Westbrook was a deacon in the Methodist Church and had two 
slave over-seers to manage the farm and the slaves* He was very 
severe with his slaves and none were ever permitted to leave the 

farm. If they d3d leave the farm and were found outside, they were 
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arrested and whipped. Then v/estbrook was motif led and one of the 
over-seers would come and take the slave home where he would again 
he whipped. The slave was tied to a cedar tree or post and lash- 
ed with a snake whip . 

. . , L . ) 1 * 

. . .Vv . "■ U'V - ' ; 

Rev. Wamble* s mother was a Deerbrook slave and when the Rever-/ 
end was two years of age, his mother died from a miscarriage caus- ( 

a I 

ed by a whipping. When the women slaves were in an advanced stag4 

’ t 

i 

of pregnancy they were made to lie face down in a specially dug 
depression in the ground and were whipped. Otherwise they were | 
treated like the men. Their arms were tied around a cedar tree j 
or post, and they were lashed. 

Since the Reverend appeared to be a promising slave, both the 
Westbrooks and the Wambles wanted him, much like one would want a 
valuable colt today, since the Reverend's grandmother was a West- 
brook and the Wambles treated the slaves much better, she wanted 
him to become a Wamble. She hid the child in a shed, what would 
probably he a poor dog-house today, and fed the child during the 
night time. 

During this period of his life the Reverend remembers what 
happened to one of the Westbrook slaves who had run away. One 
evening he came to the Wahble home and asked for some supper. 

Wamble took the slave Into his home and after feeding him, placed 
a log chain which was hanging above the fire-place, around the slave's 
waist, left him to sleep on a bench in front of the fire-place. The 
next morning after the slave was given breakfast by the Wambles, 
Westbrook, his son and over-seer appeared. Rev. Wamble In his 
hide-out remembers being awakened by the sound of the slave being 
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whipped and the moaning of the slave. After the whipping, the 
slave was turned loose* After he had gone about a mile through 
the bottom-land toward the river, Westbrook turned his hounds loose 
on the slave* s tracks. The hounds treed the slave before he had 
gone another mile, much like a dog would tree a cat. 

The Westbrooks pulled the 3lave down from the tree and the dogs 
slashed hi3 foot. The slave was then whipped and long ropes plac- 
ed around him. He was driven back to the Wamble place with whips 
where he was once again whipped. They they drove him two miles to 
the Westbrook place where he was whipped once more. Whatever be- 
came of the slave, whether he died or recovered, is unknown. One 
unusual feature of this story is that Westbrook v/ho permitted his 
slaves to be whipped, was a church deacon, whereas Wamble, who 
never attended church, never whipped or mistreated his slaves. 

The Reverend states that in the community where he resided 
the slaves were well treated except for the whippings they re- 
ceived. They were well-fed, and if injured or sick, were attend- 
ed by a doctor on the same principal that a person would care for 
on injured horse or sick cow. The slaves were valuable, and it 
was to the be3t interest of the owner to see that they were able 
to work. 

In case of slaves having children, the children became the 
property of the mother* s owner. If the south had won the war. 
Wamble would have been a Westbrook since his mother was a Westbrook 
slave, and if it lost, he would go to live v;ith his father and take 
the name of his father, a Wamble slave. So until the war was over 
he was hid out much like a small child would bring a stray dog home 
and hide it somewhere for fear that if his parents discovered it. 
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it would be taken away. 

The living quarters of the slaves were made of logs covered 
with mud, and the roof was covered with, coarse boards upon which 
dirt about a foot in depth was placed. There were no floors ex- 
cept dirt or the bare ground. The furniture consisted of a small 
stove and the beds were two boards extending from two walls, the 
extending ends resting on a peg driven into the ground. This 
would make a one** legged bed. The two boards were covered across 
ways with more boards and the slaves slept on these boards or 
upon the dirt floor. There were no blankets provided for them. 

For food the slaves received plenty of meat, potatoes, and what- 
ever could be raised. If the master had plenty to eat, so did 
the slaves, but if food was not plentiful for the master, the slaves 
had less to eat. 

Only one of the three Wamble boys Joined the southern army. 
Until the war was over, the other two boys who refused to go to 
war hid out in the surrounding woods and hills. The only time 
the Reverend* s father left the farm was to attend his master Billy, 
when he was in a hospital recovering from wounds received in battle. 

Wamble was a wagon-maker, and he made two or three wagons which 
usually took about six months. Then he hitched teams to them and 
went north to Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas and kept going until 
he had sold the wagons and teams, keeping one wagon and team, with 
which to return home. Some times the master would be gone for a 
period of nine to twelve months. During his absence the Reverend* s 
grandfather was in charge of the farm. 

The grandmother of Rev. Wamble was a full-blooded African 
negro, brought to this country as a slave at seventeen years of 
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age* She was a very large and strong ■woman and was often hired out 

to do a man* s work* Slaves were forbidden to have papers in their 

possession and since they were forbidden to read papers, hardly 

any slaves could read or write* There never was any occasion or 

need to do these things* It was not known that the Reverend! s 

grandmother could read and write until after the Civil War. The 

Reverend remembers his granclmother bringing an old newspaper to his 

hide-out during the Civil War, late at night, after the Wamble I 

family had retired, and making a candle from fried meat grease and j 

a cord string, which made a very tiny light. She placed some old j 

blankets over the walls so that no light could be seen through the j 

cracks in the hut. She would then place the paper es near as 1 

possible to the light, without burning it, and read the paper. It 

was never discovered where or how she learned to read and write. 

If a young, good-looking, husky negro was trustworthy, the 
family would make him the driver of the family carriage. They 
would dress him in the best clothes obtainable and with a silk- 
finished beaver skin hat. ' The driver sat on a seat on the top 
and towards the front of the carriage. He was compelled to stay 
on this seat when waiting for any of the family that he might be 
driving, regardless of the weather or the length of time trhat he 
had to wait. 

The mil was carried in the same kind of vehicle with negro 
drivers. In each town there was a certain rack at which this mail 
carriage would stop in each village or wherever the designated stop 
was made. Upon nearing the rack and coming to a stop, the driver 
would blow b bugle call which could be heard for miles around, and 
people hearing this bugle would come and get their mall. The 
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Reverend remembers that several of these drivers froze to death 

/ 

during the cold weather, and that in the winter, many times the 

i 

horses on the mall carriage upon coming to this rack would stop, / 
and the driver would be sitting frozen to death in his 3 eat. / 

Men would take him down, carefully saving the silk beaver- / 

• I 

skin hat for some other driver. i 

Since the slaves had no votes, they had no interest in politics 
when they became free and knew nothing about political conditions 
other than that after the Civil War they were free and had a vote. 

As a boy the Reverend remembers seeing the v/hite and black soldiers 
marching on election day. 

The politicians would always tell the negroes what was good 
for them and making it eppear that it was for their best interest, 
and they should vote for him, always giving them the desert first 
and making them think that they were on the level no matter what 
the meal might be or what hardships they were causing the negro to 
suffer. On one instance after the negroes were forbidden to vote 
they marched in a body to the polls and demanded a Democratic 
ballot and were then permitted to vote. 

Rev. Wamble was twenty-seven years of age before he saw and 
read his first newspaper. He lived with the Wambles for twenty 
years after the war, when his father, then in partnership with another 
man, purchased forty acres of land. He attended his first school 
for a period of two months only in 1871. In 1872 the government 
built a school on his father* s farm and it was taught by a mission- 
ary. The school term was for a period of three months each year. 

The Reverend attended this school for seven years. 

In 1880 he married the first time. His first wife died in 
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Memphis, Tennessee, In 1888* By this marriage there were four I 
chi ldren . On February 1, 1892, the Reverend with his two surviv- [ 
ing children all entered school at a collage in Little Rock, Arkan- j 
sas* One of his daughters died in the third year of her school 
year, hut the other graduated from the Normal school and was a 
teacher for several years* At the present time she is married to 
a minister in Louisiana and is the mother of ten children and is 
a nurse* The three oldest children have degrees and the others 
are expected to do the same* 

The Reverend married his second wife In 1894. She died in 
1907. By this marriage nine children were horn* 

The Reverend has been in the ministry for thirty- seven years* 

Seeing the need of making more money, two of his sons came to Gary, 
Indiana, to work in 1924. Now both are working in the post-office* 

Two years later he come to Gary for the same reason and after work- 
ing two years in the coke plant, 7/as laid off due to the depression* 

The youngest daughter of the Reverend by his second marriage grad- 
uated from a college in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and is now teaching 
in New York City. 

Although the Reverend is advanced in years, he is quite active 
and healthy. He says he has a small pension and is just waiting 
until it is time to pass on to the next world. He has six children 
and seventeen grandchildren living. 

As the Reverend remembered the south, none of the white people 
worked at manual labor, but usually sat under a shade tree. They 
were usually clerks, bookkeepers or tradesmen. 
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The Biography of a Child Born in Slavery# 

Samuel Watson, a citizen of Evansville, Indiana, was bora in Webster County, 
Kentucky, February 14, 1862# His master’s home was located two and one half miles 
from Clay, Kentucky on Craborchard Creek# 

"Uncle Sammy" as the negro children living near his home on South East Fifth 
Street call the old man, possesses an unuaualTelear memory. In fact he remembers 

A j f 

seeing the soldibes and hearing the report of Cannon while he was yet an t infant# /* . 

One story told by the old negro relates hov; "old missus" saved "old massa’s 
horses"* The story follows : 

The mistress accompanied by a number of slaves was walking out one morning 
and all were startled by the sound of hurrying horses. Soon many mounted soldiers 
could be seen coming over a hill in the distance# The child Samuel was later 
told that the soldiers were making their way to Fort Donelson and were pressing 
horses into service. They were also enlisting negroes into service when^ possible. 

Old master, Thomas Watson, owned many good able-bodied slaves and many splen- 
did horses. The mistress realised the danger of loss and opening the "big gate" 

that separated the cftral'i fro®, the forest lands, Mrs* Watson ran into the midst of 
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the horses shouting and Trailing them# The frightened horses ran into the for- 
est off the highway and toward the river# 

When the soldiers stopped at the Watson plantation they found only a few old 
work horses standing under a tree and not desiring these they went on their way# 

The little negro boy ran and hid himself in the corner made by a great outside 
chimney, where he was found later, by his frightened mother# Uncle Samuel re- 
members that the horses came home the following afternoon, none missing. 

■Uncle Samuel remembers when the war ended and the slaves ware emancipated . 

"Some were happy T and some were sad t" Many dreaded leaving their old homes and 
their masters’ families. 

Uncle Samuel’s mother and three ohildren were told that they Were free people 

and the master asked the mother to take her little ones and go away* 

oompiied and took her family to the plantation of Jourdain James, hoping 
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to work and keep her family together. Wages received for her work failed to sup- 
port the mother and children so she left the employ of Mr* James and worked from 
place to place until her children became half starved and without clothing. 

The older children, remembering better and happier days, ran away from their 
ahtooxtar mother and went back to their old master. 

% 

Thomas Watson went to Dixon, Kentucky and had an article of indenture drawn 
up binding both Thomas and Laurah to his service for a long number of years* 
little Samuel only remained with his mother who took him to the home of William 
Allen Price. Mr. Price’s plantation was situated in Webster County, Kentucky about 
half-way between Providence and Clay on Craborchard Creek. Mr. Price had the 
little boy indentured to his service for a period of eighteen years. There the boy 
lived and worked on the plantation. 

He said he had a good home among good people* His master gave him five real 
whippings within a period of fourteen years but Uncle Samuel believes he deserved 
every lash administered. 

Uncle Samuel loved his master’s family, he speaks of Miss Lena, Miss Lula, 

Master Jefferson and Master John and believes they are still alive. Their 
present home is at Cebra, Kentucky. 

It was the custom for a slave indentured to a master to be given a fair 
education, a good horse, bridle, saddle and a suit of clothes for his years of 
t^e)., but Mr. Price did not believe the boy deserved the pay and refused to repay 
him. A ^avyer friend sued in behalf of the negro and received a judgement of 
$115.00 (one hundred and fifteen dollars). Eighteen dollars repaid the lawyes for 
his service and Samuel started out with f 95.00 and his freedom. 

Evansville became the home of Samuel Watson in 1882. The trip was made by 

train to Henderson then on transfer boat along the Ohio to Evansville. 

% 

The young negro wan was impressed by the boat and crew and said he loved the 


town from the first glimpse* 
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Dr. Bacon, a prominent citizen living at Chandler Avenue and Second Street, 
employed Samuel as coachman. His next service was as house-man for Devi Igle- 
heart, 1010 Upper Second Street. Mr. Igleheart grew to trust Samuel and gave him 
many privileges allowing him to care for horses and to manage business for the 
family. 

Samuel was married in 1090, His wife was born in Evansville and knew nothing 
of slavery by birth or indenture. 

Uncle Samuel was given a job at the Trinity Church, corner of Third and Chest- 
nut Streets. Mr. Igleheart recommended him for the position* He received $30.00 
pper month for his services for e. period of six years. 

Mr. FcNeely employed him for several years as janitor for lodges and secret 
orders. The old negro was also a paper hanger and wall cleaner and did well un- 
till the panic seized him as it did others. 

Uncle Samuel was entitled to an old age pension which he recieved from 
1934 until 1935 but January 15th, 1936 something went wrong and the money was 
with held. Then uncle Samuel was sent to the poor house* Still he was not unhappy 
and did what he could to make others happy. 

In 1936 he again applied and received the pension. $17.00 per month is paid 
for his upkeep, his only labor consists of tending a little garden and doing light 
chores* He lives with William Crosby on S. E« Fifth Street. 


Lauana Creel 

1415 S. Barker Avenue 

Evansville, Ind iaaa . 
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STORY OF NANCY HALLFN 

Reference* A* Nancy -ha lien, 924 ^ earl St*, New Albany, Tnd* 

S« Observation of the writer* 

Nancy ^hallen io now about 81 years of age* She doesn't know 
exactly* She was about 5 year of age when Freedom wasdecl;.ired* Nancy 
was born and raised In h & rt County near Nardlnaburg, Kentucky* She 
la very hard to talk to as her memory is failing and she on not hear 
very well* 

The little negro girl lived the usual life 'of a rural negro in 
Civil -ar Time and afterwards* She remembers the ’’sojers" coming 
thru the place and asking for food* Some of them camped on the 
farm and talked to her and teased her* 

She tells about one big nigger called "Scott" on the place who 
could outwork all the others* liewould hang hie hat and shirt on 
a tree limb and work all day long in the blaming sun on the hottest 
day* 

The colored folks used to have revivals, out in the woods* They 
would sometimes build a sort of brush shelter with leaves for a 
roof and service s would be held here* Preach in’ and shouting* 
sometimes lasted ell day Sundays* Colored folks came from miles 
around when they possibly could get away* These affairs were 
usually held away from the "white folks" who seldom if ewer 
saw these gatherings* 
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NnNCY WHaLLEN 

The old woman remembers the Big Eclipse of the sun or the 
"Day of Dark” as she called it. The chickens all went to roos'tl 
and the darkies all thought the end of the world had come. The 
cattle lowed and everyone was soared to death. 

Che lived down in Kentucky after the War until she was quite a 
young woman and then came to Indiana where she has lived ever since* 
She lives now with her daughter in New Albany. 
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park* County Emily nobson 

■ special Assignment Dist* #3. 

Intorvicu with Mudersou Tfliitted, 
colored eci-slave, of Rockville, 

Indiana* 

Hr* -ihittod will b© 89 years old ,>i ;„t month, October 1957* He was 

born in Orange (Jounty, iiorth Carolina* ills mother took care of the whit© 

\ 

ojiildren so her nine children Were very well treated. The master was a 
Doctor. Tho fanily were Hickory Quakers and did not believe in mistreating 
their slaves, always providing bho&; wi Ui plenty to ©at, and clothing to 
wear to church on Lunda^ . Despite* a law that prohibited books to negroes, 
his fanily had a Bible, and on elonoutury spelling book, Mr. Whitted*6 
father lolongod to hie iaastor’e a.alX-orotlioi* end lived fourteen miles 
away. lie was allowed a horso to go so© the© evorv two weeks. The father 
could read, and spell very well, so would teach them on his visits. Mr. 
Whit ted learned to road the Bible first, then in lator years has learned 
to road other tilings* It uv.s the custom for tho master to search ths 
negro hu ts, but h r . hhitted * a ixaster never did. 

The Doctor often too’: Mr. V.'hitted’s grmidmother with him to help care 
for the sick* ""hen the war broke out the has tor's son joined the southern 
forces. The son was wounded. The Doctor and hr. blhltted 1 * grandmother 
went for the boy* On tho way home the Doctor died bjit the randmother 
got the boy home and nursed him back to health* Life for the negroes was 
different after the son began running the place, he was not good to them* 
Mr. Hhitted was then 16 years old, and the older brother was the overseer. 
The negroes had been allowed a share of the crops but the new master re- 
fused them anything to live on* In that region the wheat was harvested 
the middle of June* There was a big crop that year, but the entire family 
was turned out before the harvest, with nothing* Mr* Whitted left his 
older brother with his mother and the children sitting by the .reed* while 
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ho ran. the 14 miles for his father to find out what to do* The 
father borrowed two teams tuid Yfagons, rented a house in the edge 
of town, and moved tno family in. 

Tho slaves were freed about that time, and for the first 
time in their lives they were free, and the entire family together. 
The fatter went to the governor for food. The government was allow* 
Ing hard tack and pickled beef for the negroes. They received their 
allotment, and were well satisfied with hard tack because they were 
free. In tolling about the pinklod beef he says he never has soon 
ony beef t.bi-oo -hat looked like it; lie believes that it was horse 
meat, The father started working in a sill in 1065. He was soon 
bringing hone food stuff from there, and in time they had a crop 
on their little place. 

The older Lro-hor worked la thy mornings and went to a Quaker 
lioraal bohool in tine afternoon. Pros, Harrison gave him an 
appointment in bins revenue department, than as he grew older he was 
transferred to the post office dopcrtmoiit. ile was retired on a 
pension at the age of 75. He is still living in Washington, D* C., 
and is now 07 yours old* 

During the war hr. Vihittud ran away, going 12 miles to tho 
camp of the northern soldiers, where he stayed two weeks. They 
gave him a nor so to ride, and sent him gathering fuel through the 
v/oods for thorn* Those were the happiest days he had ever known * 
his first freedom. 

Ur. Vhitted was never sold, hut he often caw proeosrione go 
past after a sale* the wagon loaded, with provisions first, then 
the slaves tied to goth or following. They often took the babies 
away from their mothers, and sold them. Home old woman, too old 
to work, would then cara for the little ones until they were old 
enough to work. At sis years old they were put to work thinning 



corn, worrying the tobacco, and pulling weeds, At Barren they were 
taught to use a hoe. At 16 they were full hands, working along 
with the older non. 

In april 1880 Sir, Chitted left Orange County, it was so very 
rough it was hard to make & living. He just started out in search 
of a better place, leaving his wife and seven children there* In 
November he seat for them, he wue working at the brick yards in . 
Rockville, They were finishing the court house. He was so anxious 
to make a living ho often did as much as two men. One child was 
born here, his wife died soon after coiaing_to Rockville, He stay* 
©d single for three years, but found he oo dd not care for his 
family and married again, His second wife died a number of years 
ago. He now spends the winters with his three living daughters, 
and during the summer months, a daughter comes to Rockville to 
enjoy 'his home, 

hr, hhitted * e uncle belonged to a mean master, The slaves 
worked hard all day, then were chained together at night, The 
uncle ran away in the oarly part of the war, and after two years 
broke through the lx net-, a: id joined the northern enyy, going hack 
after emancipation. 
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The story of Alex ^oedeoa* * 

n«f* Mwm ~oed«on # 90S s* 4th 8i* t M ew Albany, fad* 

Observation of writer# 

Alex oedeon 1# an old light ekiarsed darfeti * he look# to b» 

' between 63 and 33, it ia hard to tall hi# m% $ and colored gelk# 
hardly everde know their correct age* I visited his Is hi# little 
ootte-e and "ad a lorwj. talk with hi and hi# wife ( hi# oeeond) 

"Planted tn# fu#t one#” They run a little gm«fy in the front roo 

of the cottage# ut the stock was sadly run down* Together with thfe 

little store and hi# "pinshun* (old age pension) the## old 

folks sen### to get along* 

Aid* Voe&eon was bom at ?ood#onvllle§ in -art c ounty* hentuckf* 
Ju#t across roan l iver fro» #unferd*rllle* he was a good ei-ed boy# 
reeeibly 7 year# or raore when "breeds# wax -ieelared*# file master 
«#• *oid -Jarse* tcrretfc who had about a 200 acre plan# end whose 
•on In law a e# illiame ran a store on this plane* when niU#K 
married 'terretts daughter he was given Uncle Ale# and hie mother 
and brother an a present* Lillies# was then known a# * young Matter* 1 
when *var can# old faster gave hie (woodeon#) mother a big roll 
of hllle* ’greenbacks ae big a# Mo 4 aro H # to keep for hie* and woe 
foroed to leave the neighborhood* After the war the old darkey 
returned the sonsy to hi# 'ntaet* 

tinele lex remembers hie mother taking hi# and other children 
and running down the river bank end idlng in the wood# all night 
when the soldi ere name* they were Morgan *e m#n end took all avail* 
able eattlesod herae# la the vicinity and beat the wood# looking 
for yafdcee soldier#* Bnele tie# #aid he saw Morgan at a die tense 
on hi# big here# and h# Nms there a nighty fin# looker.* 
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doaebiisee the aufcwe S9idl«r« wiuia eo»« riding along and j 
%h ay "took Ihlisgi tee*# 

tfhan tha war w&* war 014 malar $&&a bank hcwaa and tha na« 
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groa* c mtinuad to lira on at tha plea# aa usual* excapt far a 
few that waniad to @o north. 014 .malar lived In a great big housa 
with all hi a family and tha nagroh* lived In another good sisad hauaa 
or quarters# nil together# fftere rare o fa# ea in*# 

* arb#eua*4 *?y wa nhor# usad t have ‘an* yae eta'o** «a di<U 
olka «r juld eoma for alias around* ? ould roast whole hawg* and 
oat* and folk* rould sing# and oat and- drink whiskey* *he white 
folks had *aa but w« halted and had fun too# SooaUoaa *e w.?uld 
haw# on# -lurselve*#* 

**'Jaad to have rail •pllttln** and wood chopptns* rm man w 'ud 
work all day, and get a pile af wood as olg as a h.?u*e# / 1 noon 

they *d atop and eat a t>i meal that tha witsaan folks had fired up 
for ecu i*hm wus so^a tlaae# T*ve sfant to aany a one** 

4 1 resent*' we used to m to rmivkXe soaetlre*# dawn near 
Horse are* everybody got religion and we shore Jicd sons* tiae*# 

^a don’t nova the® kind of times any mere# ! rasaaabar 1 want bask 
dawn to ana of these revivals years afterward*# &>ftt of the folk* 
i used to know wo* deed or eon#* The preacher aad* m sat up 
front with bin* and ha asked m to preach to tha folks# ?ui I so* 
that *»| God hadn’t soda m that a- ay mid x wouldn't do it#** 

I’ve sow Abrahon Lincoln* cabin mm? a tiae# whan 1 was young# 

It sot up on a ■ i#s hill* and !*ve bean to tha spring under tha 
hill iota of tine*# ?ha h u*o was on tha old mtlonal Road than# 

X hear they're fia^d it all m now# X haven't bean there for years# 
After the or when I graved up X named# and settled mi the 
old plaee# t reaanbar the only tine x got beet la a here* trade# 


a laiftkln' nig er trm dom near Horae Cave aold a* a aula* that 
mula wd* Jest natch* rly an oaunt* He w mid lay ritfht down in the 
plow?# .'••*»• day after I had worked rith him and triad to gat hla 
to rork right* I nad* X says to ay wife* Balia* i*a # gain* 

to rat rid of that mule if I hove to trade Hits for a oat* n’ I H 
hi* off. nian I o me book I had another mule and 115 to boot* 

: hie mule also wu?. shorn skinny hut whan l fattenad her up .you 
wool dn* t have known har* fi 

* inally I left the old place and we con© north to Indiana* 

”*e settle! here and ’va been tier© for 50 yearn abourt* 1 worked 
In the old ollirv * ’ill* '’rid :*ve been an officer in the *3aptlat 
Church at 5*'d and M aln for 41 yeor**" 

* o 2 believe In ghosts* (here hi® • econd wife gave a sniff? 
all ma*aa, X don’t believe In ghosts but 1 do in spirit#* (andother 

d 1 equated sniff' from the second wife) I remember ona time Jett 
after my firct wife died ~ wso a sittin rlrht In that chair your 
aittln in now* •"!** front door cnened and in come a big old gray 
nula* and l didn't have no grey mule# Tn oh© cum Just a© easy 
like, put one foot down slow* au$& then the other* and then the other 
I cay* * !ule git out of are* ou is gain through that floor* cure 
ae youre lj©m# C!«t out that door** bule looked at me eod^llka 
and tiion just diaa eared* r& in Its place wa* p? first wife* la 

the clothe® the waa burled In* .'he cooe up to me and s. put ny are* 
around bar, but I couldn’t feel nothin’ (another anlff fro* the se- 
cond wife) and t ©aye* ” abe* what you ranttf 

Then aha started to git llttler and IHtler and lower and 
finally want right away through the floor* It wa® her aplrit that* 
what it was* ("Kata* any* the aaeertd wife*) 

"Another tiaa aha eos* to *e by three imaaks and aade oa git up 



Mfl liwp on ftiwthw bod «hor© It wo* feottor ilMpla'** 
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"I Ilk# to go book down In Mucky on visits ss tho folk* 
tbor# wont ink© & thing for bod and vltilos* Hors th#y srs so 
oolflah wont ovon giro a drink of water away** 

"*■?*•» th# flood got ua. a* and ay wif# hero, wo shot aasy 

and stayod two nonths« voo 5 foot in this hmeo t and if it over 
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goto In hors oglu* w©*ro goln down In t ontuoky and novor easaln* 
feftok no ooro* M 

Th# old asn and hi a wife Mred am ->ut th© front door nd ass* 
«d m to ooffi© bnefc again and «©*©d talk some aore about old tlsotu 


